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In accordance with the plan followed in previous years, 
the present Report continues the description of the Coal 
Measures of the Warrior Field. . 

A survey of the Warrior River, from Tuscaloosa to the 
Sipsey Fork, under the auspices of the War Department, was 
carried out during the. summer months of 1879, by myself, 
with the assistance of Prof. Henry McCalley and Mr. Joseph 
Squire. 

The object of the survey was, primarily, to ascertain the 
nature and extent of the obstructions to navigation, and to 
obtain estimates of the cost of removing or overcoming the 
same, and, incidentally, to collect statistics of the natural 
resources of the country, lying adjacent to the River. 

In view of -the fact that the Reports of the Chief of Engi- 
neers have a limited circulation, the consent of Maj. Dam- 
rell, by whom the survey was instituted, was obtained—to 
re-publish for the State, the geological details thus collected, 
and the present Report is substantially a re-production of 
one made last winter to Maj. Damrell, embodying the results 
of the Survey above mentioned. 

The constantly increasing demand for information about 
the almost, unknown and unexplored region of the Warrior 
Field, renders unnecessary any further explanation of the 
fact that the survey has, for several years, been devoted 
chiefly to the task of collecting and publishing statistics 
bearing upon what is destined, in the near future, to be one 
of the most important industries of the State. 

The accompanying map is a copy of one submitted to Maj. 
Damrell, but with the addition of many geological details, 
collected since the summer of 1879. In its topography it is 
probably more nearly correct than any other map of the 
same region, having been taken from the original plats, and 
the meanderings of the river having been carefully platted 
. from the original field notes. Upon the map are shown all 
the localities where outerops of coal have been observed and 
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measured, the adjoining figures giving the thickness of the 
bed. 

The figures at head and foot of each shoal show the eleva- 
tion above low water mark at Tuscaloosa. The levelings 
were made by a party in charge of Prof. Henry McCalley, 
to whom the whole credit of this laborious and difficult work 
is due. I 

The geological statistics were collected by myself, in con- 
junction with Mr. Joseph Squire, of Helena, Ala., a gentle- 
man well known for the accuracy and trustworthiness of all 
his work. 

To this is added a Report by Henry McCalley, upon the 
counties lying north of the Tennessee River. -Geological 
maps of these counties are in course of preparation, and will 
be published in due time. 

It is proper to state that Prof. MeCalley’ s report is a gratu- 
itous contribution. 

The eutline map of the State is inserted for the conveni- 
ence of readers not familiar with the relative positions of 
the counties, and it will accompany all future reports. 

Through no fault of the printers, but by an oversight of 
my own, the following errors occur: At the end of the 
General Section, p. 16, Sr. Louis GROUP should road 
CHESTER GROUP. 

The differences of elevation as given on pages 18, 33, and 
42 are not quite correct, but the true numbers can be obtain- 
ed from the map. 

To Maj. A. N. Damrell, U. S. Engineer, Mobile, Alabama, 
acknowledgments are hereby made, for his courtesy in turn- 
ing over, to the use of the State, the results obtained by a. 
survey instituted and carried out under his general direction. 

The authorities of the Alabama Great Southern, and of 
the South and North Alabama Railroads, have placed the sur- ` 
vey under obligations for continued favors. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, December 31, 1880, 


REPORT. 


I. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND ECONOMICAL RFSOURCES OF THE 
WARRIOR RIVER REGION, BETWEEN TUSCALOOSA 
AND SIPSEY FORK. 

By a reference to the map accompanying this report, it 
will be seen that the Warrior, between the Sipsey Fork 
and Tuskaloosa, has cut its channel altogether into rocks of 
the Coal Measures, and that by reason of the varying degrees 
of hardness of the rocks traversed, the fall between the two 
points, averaging only 1% feet io the mile, is very unequally 
distributed. The entire fall being 163.84 feet, a fall of 65 
feet is found within the first twenty-five miles from Tuska- 
loosa ; of 107 feet, within thirty-one miles and of 129.5 feet 
to the head of the Fork Shoal, about half the distance, or 
48 miles. For the remaining 44 miles the difference in level 
is only a little more than 34 feet. 

'In accordance with these facts, we find the lower part of 
the river, from the head of Squaw Shoals to Tuskaloosa, 
much straighter, and with,comparatively little bottom land. 

Above these great shoals, the course of the river is much 
more winding; there are great bends with large areas of fer- 
tile land, especially where the fall of the river is compara- 


tively slight. 


Our previous knowledge of the material resources of the 
country drained by this part of the river, and the present 
condition of traffic by the river. 


It has long been known that coal of good quality and in 
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beds of sufficient thickness, could be found within easy reach 
of the river, almost the entire distance between Tuskaloosa 
and Sipsey Fork. Before the introduction of railroads into 
the State, it was the custom in those parts of. Tuskaloosa, 
Jefferson and Walker counties lying adjacent to the river, 
for the inhabitants during the summer months to build boats 
or barges, along the banks of the river, or near the mouths 
of creeks and other streams emptying into the river, to fill 
these boats with coal raised in the immediate vicinity, and 
when the water rose sufficiently high to float the barges, they 
were guided down the river, the coal finding its principal 
market in Mobile. Besides the coal, other articles, such as 
cotton, staves, &c., found their way to a market by the same 
channel. 

This business was precarious at best, because of uncer- 
tainty as to time and sufficiency of highwater, and the shóot- 
ing of the falls, in particular those near the foot of Squaw 
. Shoals, being attended with much danger to property and 
with some risk of life, this mode of transportation has grad- 
ually been abandoned, farmers preferring to haul their pro- 
duce to Birmingham, Tuskaloosa and other markets, whilst 
the shipping of coal has ceased entirely. 

It needs hardly be said that the chief result of the im- 
provement of the Warror river, would be the development 
of coal trade. As to the probable extent of this trade, there 
have hitherto been no means of forming an opinion. The 
number, locality, value and accessibility of the coal deposits 
were not definitely known; only the most vague and unre- 
liable reports could be obtained upon these points. 


- For these reasons, it was thought important in the present 
survey, to eollect as much as possible of accurate and de- 
stailed information concerning the quantity and quality of 
‘the~coaliaccessible from the river, in order that a correct 
judgment might be formed as to whether the expenses of the 
“Fiver, improyement would be justified by the attainable 
results. | 
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To this end the attentioh of the reader is particularly called 
to the following facts about the coal beds near the river, 
which have either been collected by the present survey, or 
which form part of published or yet unpublished Bau of 
the State Geological Survey. 


ll. 


GENERAL GEOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE WARRIOR 
COAL FIELD. 


Before entering into details, a few general remarks con- 
cerning the area and the general character of the Warrior 
Coal Field will not be out of place; but will, on the contrary 
assist to a correct appreciation of much that follows. 

The area of the Warrior river is usually estimated at 5,000 ` 
equare miles; of this, 3,500 square miles are drained directly 
by the Warrior and its tributaries, and this area of Coal 
Measures would be opened to the outside world by the pro- 
posed improvement of the river. 

Of the actual number of the coal seams traversed by the 
river, we cannot, as yet, be certain, our knowledge is too 
limited ; but it is possible by giving a general description of 
this basin, together with a measured section obtained in that 
part of the field whose mining operations have been most 
extensively carried on, and then by giving the details lately 
collected, to place, in the hands of an intelligent reader, 
the means of forming an approximately correct judgment con- 
cerning the capabilities of this great and almost unknown 
field. 

By reference to à Geological Map of iban, it will be 

seen that the Coal Measures of the State are divided into 
three distinct fields, separated by long narrow valleys run- 
ning northeast and southwest, in which the strata of for- 
mations older than the Coal Measures form the surface rocks. 
These three fields have been named by Prof. Tuomey, from 
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the rivers that drain them, the Coosa, the Cahaba and the 
Warrior fields. The Geological Map will show also that the 
Warrior field itself is divided into several distinct parts by 
similar long and narrow vaileys—Wills’, Murphrees’ and 
Brown’s. 

The significance of these valleys will be best understood 
by recalling some of the more important points in the 
geological history of the Appalachian chain, of which a part 
of the southwestern end is formed by our Coal Measures. 

During the long geological period which preceded the 

.elevation of the Appalachians, the area occupied by this 
. chain was alternately a coal marsh, a lake, or an arm ` of the 
- sea, into which sediments were brought down from north, 
. east and west, until 10,000 feet or more were deposited. 
(LeConte.) During the whole of this time this area was 
slowly subsiding, so as to maintain nearly the same level. 
At the end of the Coal period, occurred what has been called 
the Appalachian revolution. The great mass of sediments 
accumulated as above described, yielded to pressure, was 
crushed together and folded and swollen upwards, forming 
the Appalachian chain. (LeConte.) 

The Coal Measures of Alabama, forming a part of this 
uplifted area, were crushed and thrown like the rest into 
long, narrow folds or wrinkles running approximately 
parallelto the general direction ofthe chain, i. e. northeast 
and southwest. Some of these were simple folds, others 
were broken or rent along the crest line, thus giving a channel 
for denuding waters, which have subsequently eroded them 
down into valleys, in which the strata on each side slope away 
from the central line, (anti-clinal valleys.) In other cases, 
the fracture being more profound, the strata on oneside of the 
line of fissure have slipped below, or have been pushed up 
above the same beds on the other side ofthis fissure producing 
what are known as faults. uu 

The long, narrow valleys spoken of above, as dividing the 


Cahaba fróm the Warrior field, and the Warrior field itself 
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into distinct parts, are instances ofthese anti-clinal valleys. 
But the Coosa field is separated from the Cahaba by a fault in 
which the displacement is so great as to bring to the same 
level, the Lower Silurian rocks and those of the Coal 
Measures. 


The only one of these valleys in which we are interested 
jn this connection is Brown's. This is the continuation into 
Alabama, of the great Sequatchee valley of Tennessee, It 
ends as a valley near Blount Springs, but the great fold, of 
which itis the eroded or scooped out part, continues 
southwestward as a ridge towards the confluence ofthe two 
. branches of the Warrior. Below Blount Springs it can be 
traced for some distance, but itgradually sinks away into the 
general level of the country. 


The Warrior Field has, for convenience, been divided into 
the Plateau or Table Land region, and the Warrior Basin. 
There is, of course, no sharp line of division between these 
two parts, the Plateaus sinking gradually into the Basin 
proper, still we may assume that the Plateaus extend 
southwestward as far as the conglomerates in the lower part 
of the Measures from the surface rocks, and where the 
underlying Sub-Carboniferous limestones lie above or near 
the general drainage level of the country. 

Upon this principle the Measures in Jackson, DeKalb, 
Marshall, Morgan, Blount and the eastern half of Winston, 
and the northeastern corners of Walker and Jefferson 
counties, together with those forming the northern rim of 
the Warrior field in Lawrence, Winston, Franklin and 
Marion counties would be assigned to the Plateau region, 
whilst those of the rest of Winston, Walker and Jefferson, and 
all of Tuskaloosa and parts of Fayette and Marion counties, 
would belong to the Warrior Basin. 

It is the Warrior Basin proper which would be opened by 
a navigable river, and it is this part of the field, therefore, to 
which the present report will be devoted. i 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that Brown's 
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valley and its prolongation southwestward as a low ridge, 
divides the Warrior basin into two parts of unequal area, 
viz: a narrow strip drained by the Locust Fork, or Little 
Warrior, lying southeast of the anti-clinal ridge, and the wide 
expanse of the basin on the northwest drained by the Mul- 
berry Fork or Big Warrior, with its tributaries. Of these 
two parts, the southern, or that drained by the Little River, 
has been most thoroughly explored, especially along the line 
of the South and North railroad, and in the vicinity of Bir- 
mingham. We shall therefore give first a general section of 
this part of the Basin, (taken from my Report for 1877—-78,) 
showing approximately the number of coal seams and the - 
thickness of the Measures in this part of the State, after 
which, the seams occurring in other parts of the Basin will 
be described and, wherever it is possible to do so, referred 
to their proper position in the general section. 


General Section of that part of the Warrior Basin lying 
between the Locust Fork and Jones’ Valley. 


Surface soil—of variable depth....... — — 
COAL, Guide Seam.............. eese O ft. 3 inches 
“Sandstones, Shales, &o................ po LI9 te qo. oe 
COAL, Pratt Seam...............e4. 46 8 “ 
Sandstones, &oe........... aa 22 e OL 88 
COAL, Sixteen Inch Seam............... p 4€. x 
Sandstones, Shales, &c.................. 30“ 0 “ 
(CO RT, ara A 26 4 €« 
Sandstones, &o.................. rtan (OF “Or UE 
CoAL, Four Foot Seam in two bench- 
^ es of equal thickness with 8—inch 
slate parting.............. ——— 4“ 8 “ 
Sandstones, Shales, &o.................. 50“ 0 “ 
Coat, Quadruple Seam............ 6or7“ 0 €“ 
Sandstones and other measures...20 or 30 “ 0 “ 
COAL, Slaty Seam......................- uo b | f 
Sandstones, &o.......... ENS i do tO: 
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COAL, slaty, one bench 2 ft. thick..... 8 ft. 


Sandstones, &o............. eee eere eene 100 “ 
CoAL, Double Seam, two seams, 8 in. 
and 15 in., with 5 feet of shale be- 


Welt Le 
Sandstones, &iC......cccsecese sosesssooseoe 100 « 
So ve eo uel di e Od I tus MUS EBIU: 25 € 
COAL $000. reis tiree RN 4 “ 
Sandstones, &o............... eere 25 to 30 “ 
COAL, small seam............. Wess DP cae" 
Biles, MO 6 to 10 “ 


COAL, in two benches of 3 and 15 in., 
with 2 or 3 feet of slate between... 4 “ 


Sandstones, &o................. ———— Q .100 “ 
COAT "d 
Shales and other measures........... su DO tt 
CoaL, double seam, thickness un- 
ROW Eo ea Ma e PEE PUege IUS — 
Sandstones, Shales, &e................... 300 “ 
CoAL, Newcastle Beam, (slaty)...5 8" to 6 “ 
Sandstones, &o.................... eere 15 “ 
COAG, POD asesoró 1“ 
Fire-clay 3 ft., and Sandstones 20 ft. 23 “ 
Bro uM norai ais 
 IBandstoties, lirios 25 “ 
BLACK BAND [RON ORZE....-........... li 
MANASLONES sieves. bee exea A 
' . COAL, poor, full of slate................. 4 “ 
Fire-clay and arenaceous clays...20 to 30 “ 
CONGLOMERATE ....... cernere 16 to 20 “ 
COAL, with shale............ (— 1“ 
Sandstones, shales, &o................... 81 “ 
COAL, pood; hard. ieccsecscseeco verius Ds 
Sand fone svi asi i eras VEM a EXIRET .. 40 “ 
COAL, good, Jefferson Seam............. go. 
Sandstones, &e............ eee des 


Oo © 


O O O 7 0 0 © 


E 
SO SD O € OS Ga Oo OoOOoOoOo O 
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COAL, good, Black Creek Seam......... 2ft. 6 in. 
Sandstoties, Ub irr ve retard 139 * QO & 
COAT, doubtful ue Roads E cx 
Sandstones, with fossil shells........... 85 «* 0 “ 
COA sente Coda Des a ei osa DERE po A 
Datidstoles, Osorio rre ea Pets TIS 30% 0 “ 
CANNEL COAL and BLACK BAND,..... 2 4 “ 
plates Dardo y Ue 9. 
COAL, good, Warrior Seam............. at Eg ose 
, Clays, sands, &oe................. eese L.:20 «€ 5. e 
COA eps ph MER e E usse t ween y b ug c 
Clay and sandstone............. eene coe npo se 
COME. laf pios TTS E LN 
Shales, sandstones, &o.................... 295 A 6 “ 
Coal, hard and bright................... pe ng. d 
Sandstone and fire-clay.................. Ir O° 
Po V ————— p B <e 
Shales, with coal plants......... ........ 125€ | 
COAT, DUO, o ior 
Standstones, clays, &oe................ 102“ 7 “ 


Shales and sandstones, with two thin 
seams of coal near bottom of the 


BEPICS pee v 450 “ 0 “ 
Siliceous sandstone, often a conglom- - i 
erate, base of Coal Measures......... 100 “ 0 € 
Below these follow: B 
Shall 80" 0 “ 
SUB-CARBONIFEROUS ] Limestone, with 
Sr. Lours GROUP. 4 Pentranites...... Uo, * OQ) °& 


(Silic. sandstones... -60 * 0 “ 
In this section there are about 2,600 feet of Coal Meas- 
ures, including between thirty and thirty-five seams of coal, 
Five of these seams have been extensively mined. 
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SPECIAL DESCRIPTION OF THAT PART OF THE WARRIOR 
BASIN, LYING ADJACENT TO THE RIVER, BETWEEN 
TUSCALOOSA AND SIPSEY FORK. 


The area here indicated, includes parts of the counties of 
Tuskaloosa, Jefferson and Walker. i 

As to the position of the coal seams of the central and 
southwestern part of the basin, very little can as yet; be said 
with certainty. 

Whilst in many parts of this basin, it appears in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, that only the lower seams of the 
general section (below the Newcastle) occur, yet is the opinion 
of Mr. Joseph Squire, who has had much experience in the 
examination of the coal measures of the State, and whose 
judgments are generally very correct, that the Pratt Seam 
(near top of the General Section) occurs in the vicinity of 
Old Warrior Town. If this surmise be correct, then we 
have in part, at least, of the area drained by the Big Warrior; 
the full series of measures as given in the preceding general 
section. Over what extent of country these upper measures, 
including the Pratt Seam, will hereafter be found to spread, 
can, at this time, be only a matter of conjecture. 

As the best manner of presenting the resources of the 
country adjacent to the river, I shall give the localities of 
actual outerops of coal along the river, together with sections 
of the seams, and analyses of average samples of the entire 
thickness of each seam, wherever it has been possible to 
obtain such samples. It must be understood, however, that 
these analyses show the quality of the coal, not in its freshly- 
mined condition, but after having been exposed for an indefi- 
nite length of time to the iudacdos of the weather. This 
will be understood when it is said that all the samples have 
been taken from surface outerops, because in the great 
majority of cases the seams have not been worked and the 


coal was accessible near the surface only. 
3 
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Bearing these things in mind, it will be seen that whilst 
the accompanying analyses may be considered as representing 
fairly well the relative values of the different coals, they do 
not show the actual composition of the freshly mined coal, 
having been made in every case from more orless weathered 
samples. 

A few words more concerning the method of selecting the 
samples for analysis. In every case where the contrary is 
not expressly stated, the full thickness of the seam was laid 
bare, then a stripping was made from top to-bottom of the 
seam, including the thin layers of shale, such as would not 
be separated from the coal in mining. This sample of the 
entire seam, including the thin layers of slate or shale, was, 
in the laboratory, run through a small Blake crusher, and 
the coarse powder thus obtained, was then thoroughly mixed 
and separated into five piles. One of these was again divided 
into five parts, and this method was continued until a pile of 
proper size for analysis was reached. Thus, an average sample 
of the original average sample ofthe entireseam was always 
obtained for analysis. In this way, therefore, we may be 
sure that the following analyses show what would be the 
character of the coal as if would come from the mine, and not 
of picked specimens. | 

1 may also state that as the samples were taken in almost 
every case from more or less weathered outcrops, the per- 
centage of ash in the analyses is uniformily greater.than it 
would be if the analyses had been made from freshly-mined, 
unweathered samples. The high percentage of moisture, in 
many of the analyses, shows where the samples have been 
particularly badly weathered. From these causes it will be 
seen that the coal mined from any of the seams examined and 
here reported upon, will always be of better quality than is 
indicated by the analyses. 


Section 1. From Tuskaloosa to the foot of Squaw Shoals. 
Distance 26 miles. Difference of Elevation 70 feet. 


By reason of a fault in the measures, by which there is a 
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vertical displacement of about 55 feet, it is not yet certainly 
known whether there are two or three seams at Tuskaloosa. 
Thus, back of the Insane Hospital, a seam has been worked 
. by drifts 75 feet or above the level of the river, and another 
is now worked in a shaft 60 feet deep and 20 feet perhaps 
below river level. At the McLester Shaft, also, near the 
town of Tuskaloosa, a seam is worked which is like the lower 
- seam at the Asylum, in being below a conglomerate, whilst it 
differs from the Asylum seam in having very little slate and 
also in the character of the coal. 


Coal from MeLester Shaft. 


Specific Gravity... cene 1.283 
SulphUT...occononccncncncnrennononnno enne "HM 1.861 
MOIStULE..... ccc eeeee cece sees nnne | 9.945 
Volatilé Matter.......ccccccccsccsccccecscececesees 35.130 
Fixed Carbon.............. scevcccecveccvccsncsesse 59.301 
IN 7.324 

100.000 


A sample of the coal from the Asylum Shaft, upon analysis, 
gave the following result: 


Coal from Asylum Shaft. 


“Specific gravity... ... e.. sisse cece ee eee MEME 1.397 
Sulphur........ ellc sre Bella a e MM 1.867 
Moisture... oo... ooo ees esae e n 1. 892 
V olatile Matter o 32:011 
Fixed Carbon ............. sees hh 50,304 
A sh E & a c 9o] ao on n n 10 . 738 

` 100.000 


I give below a section of the Measures in the vicinity of 
Tuskaloosa. In this section the Asylum seam and the 
McLester seam are assumed to be the same, though they may 
be distinct seams. The miners are all of the opinion that 
they are distinct; and that the Asylum seam is 75 to 80 feet 
below the McLester. 
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Section near Tuskaloosa. 


Surface. Drift, pebbles, etc. a 
Soft :sandstones.. sa eh Eee 50 ft. Oin. 
COAL, upper bed, formerly worked 

by drifts, thickness unknown. 
Sandstone and conglomerate (the lat- 

ter in places, at least 50 ft. thick).100 ft. Oir. 
COAL, lower bed, Asylum shaft (may 

be same as McLester shaft).......... 26-18 “ 


On the oppostie side of the river, and about two miles 
from Tuskaloosa, in section 15, T. 21, R. 10, W-, occurs a 
seam of coal, long worked at what is known as the Hewely 
mine. This coal enjoys a good reputation, but I am not able 
to give a detailed section of the seam or an analysis of the 
coal. 


Above Tuskaloosa, in T: 21, R. 9, W., we find many open- 
ings upon a thin seam of very excellent grate coal. This 
seam is workel by driftsin the rudest possible manner. 
The outcrops sre along the gributaries of Hurricane Creek 
„in sections 10, 15, 16, and 22 of this township. At all these 
places the coal has much the same character and the follow- 
ing sections and analyses will answer for many. 


Section at Prudes Lower Mine. 


Heavy bedded sandstone roof, the upper part of which is 
a conglomerate. 


Eo a ib O ft. 33 in. 
COAL, good, hard, free from slate..... Q «* TO. + 
Faring oi opea usas ete ae de sectors —, — 
COAL, softer but very good............. 0 8 N 


Clay slate bottom. 


l 21 
Analysis of: Coal from Prude's Lower Mine. 

Specie EEaviLy a 1.327 
AA EENE .626 
Mooiste DERE 5.426 
Volatile matter...:.............. ES 31.952 
A iSo MN mE 59.455 
e ——— —— 3.167 

100.000 


Section at Mrs. Chambers? Mine. 


Heavy bedded sandstone roof. 
Gritty slats 1 ft. S in. 


Clay slate bottom. 


Analysis of Coal from Chambers” Mine. 


Spéciho Sri bss 1.281 
Sulphur .i....ee eee eee eene 2.980 
UID TETUR 1.838 
Volatile Mitra rodas 30.682 
Fixed Carbon 64.339 
EI Om PNE 3.141 

100.000 


This seam having in most places a massive sandstone roof 
is easily mined, and being entirely free from slate, it is one 
of the best coals for domestie use, brought to the 'Tuska- 
loosa market. Other openings on this seam are known as 
the Foster and Keene. mines. 

In the northeast corner of this township and the adjoin- 
ing parts of T. 21, R. 8, and T. 20, R. 9, are many openings 
principally upon what is known as the University seam. 

The following sections will show the character of this 
seam. | 
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Section of Goree bed, S. 7, T. 21, E. 8, Tuskaloosa Co. 


Yellow gritty slate several feet thick. 


ft. in. 
COAL. seses sees e nennen emnes 0 1 
Decomposed yellow clay slate.............. 3 0 
COAL, in cubical blocks..................... 0 2 
Blue clay slate............. eee one 1 2 
COAL.ocooocoroonorencconancnnnsnoroncrnancnnanoso 0 8 
Blue clay slate........... eee 1 3 
Shaly COBl....ooocoooonccconoccnnccnccconcccnro . 0 2 
COAL, with cubical fracture or jointing. 1 4 
Slate.......eeessseeeee eene emen 0 1 
COAL, good, slightly bony................. 1 1 


Blue, gritty fossiliferous slate bottom. 


Section of University Seam at University Mine, 8. 2, T. 21, 
R. 9, West. 


- Heavy bedded sandstone above. 


ft. in 
Hard slate............... eese 15 0 
Soft, gritty fossiliferous slate............. 2 
COAL, good............ esser 0 10 
Slate...oooroconncconcorocconononaconanorarianaros 0 i 
^ COAL .esessssese ee enne nennen 0 1 
S) Ch: 0 9 
COAL ococcornncononccnocanaroncanonarononacnconnos 0 33 
Slate. ..oomooroscconocononcncccanoraononannrronanos 0 8 
COAL, good, hard............ ores 0 9 
COAL, rather bony.............. eene 0. 3 
Very black bituminous shale, the upper 
parta very bony coal.................... 0 9 


A lower bench of coal ixists, but could not be seen here. 


At the Aske Mine in this vicinity, the following section 
has been obtained : 
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Coarse grained heavy bedded. 


Sandstone with layers of conglomerate. 3 ft. 


Clay slabei uniera ico ker o a neat san Qe 
Bituminous shale..................... eese 0 “ 
Clay lloc isis 0 “ 
COAT aussi JO * 
Slate, COMPA binaria ereina 0 “ 
CUA. WU 
PLU I T 0 “ 


COAL, main bench, 15 in. seen, said to be 2 “ 


On the opposite (north) side of the river, the same seam 
has been opened in several places. Thus, near the mouth 
of Yellow Creek, S. 35, T. 20, R. 9, W., at what is known as 


the Peacock Mine, it shows the following section: 


| ft. in 
Gritty slate roof, at least.............. cesses 20 0 
Soft, gritty, fossiliferous slate................ 0 10 
Parting Slate. o uel out UI IRE OD SRM a goat 0 1 
COAL, BOO esed» redu iue ee Iud deu 0 7 
Slateiv tedesco fares O eroe o e ve ud: 0 ¿ 
COR 0 13 
ltda 0 4 
COAL, good............ ani. in 0 3i 
Black hala 0 24 
COR 2000 Gee et as 0 10 


Curly, gritty slate bottom. 


Also on Jim Mack’s branch in same section as above, the 
bed is exposed in the bluff of the branch and |. exhibits 


following section : 


the 


Section of University Seam on Jim Macks Branch, S. 35, 


T. 90, R. 9, W. 


ft. in 

AG PILGY labo ni e oos et c 20 0 

¡PAID BAE Bass o 1 
COAL, good............. IT m is 


; ft. in. 
JU ERR o 2 
COAL, good... 0 65$ 
Slate.......... Desssssseesassseseseseset essen 0 4 
COAL, good cubical blocks..................... 0 Os 
Bony eoal............. eese ener O 1% 
Black Shale......oooooococoonoconccnorccncororocon 0 2% 
COAoooccconanonconnconnno conos MERERI 0 11 
JAN 0 3 
COAL. enhn hern eene nnns 0 2 
Black Shale.........cccccccccucscceesvccecvcceeees 0 3 
Bottom Slate. m 


"The following analyses made from samples taken of the 
entire thickness of the seam, will show sufficiently well the 
character of the coal. 


Analysis of coal from the University Seam : 


1 2 3 
Specific gravity........... 1.386 1.298 1.393 
Sulphur .......... eere 870 1.038 (65 
Moisture.........eeeeeee- . 2.062 1.833 1.285 
Volatile matter.......... 31.103 36.233 28.989 
Fixed earbon............. 55.495 54.534 54.522 
AShivcccccccccccscvvccssees .. 11.340 7.400 9.204 


100.000 100.000 100.000 
No. 1. From Goree bed. 
No. 2. “ University mine, excepting the lowest struc- 


No. 3. * | Jim Mack’s branch. 


On the south side of the river in the vicinity of the Uni- 
versity Mine, another seam of coal, some 25 feet or more 
below the University seam, has been worked to a limited 
extent, at the Manly opening. A section of this seam is as 
follows : 
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Section atthe Manly Bed, S. 1, T. 21, R. 9, W. 


Very coarse grained, dark grey sandstone with 


some pebbles in it, at least............... 20 ft O inches 
Gritty slate, ferruginous stains on joint, 

SUTIACES dns a, 6. E 
COAL, excellent, free from slate........... p 9. «“ 


An analysis of an average sample of coal from this place, 
shows the following composition in 100 parts: 


SpoorBo DVI ei tu sure Le aa RATE qas 1.277 
SUPRA 152 
Most cet rs (2004 
Volatile mitre 33.833 
Fixed CAPO Esc Uo ione 61.872 
A IS 2.291 

100.000 


In the bed of the river, at Ward's Shoals, and twenty-five 
or thirty feet below the University seam, is another seam 
from which some coal has been raised. This may be the 
same as the Manly seam. 

On the north side of the river, on the Jim Maek branch 

and twenty-five or thirty feet above the University seam, 
there is another smaller seam of six inches thickness, imbed- 
ded in slaty sandstones. 
- The following general section of the measures on both 
~ sides of the river, and near the mouth of Hurricane Creek, 
is here given to show the relative positions of the coal seams 
above described : 


R . . e . *. 
Approximate general section of the Measures in vicinity of 
mouth of Hurricane Creek, Tuskaloosa County: 

Conglomerate..oococoononcansonanenoneno 10 to 15 ft. 


, Heavy bed sandstone (slaty above.) . 50 “ 
4 da 
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(4) CoAL, (Prude, Foster, Chambers, &c.) 13 to 2 feet 
Slaty sandstones, with conglomerate 60 to 70 “ 


(3) CoAL, (upper seam, Jim Mack’s branch.) 6 in. 
. Slaty sandstones, &o.................. 25 to 80% | 
(2) CoAL, (University Seam, Goree, 
8h60.) eese Cen a erede ud 3 to 4 feet 
E AAA OIM dkE 20. 9f 


(1) CoAL (Manly seam, and in bed of river.) - 1foot6in. 


“On the northern side of the river, near Yellow Creek, 
several seams have been opened and small quantities of coal — 
raised from them. l 

In S. 27, T. 20, R. 9, W., the following section was made of 
what has been called the Block Coal Seam : 


Blue slate, in places resembling soapstone. 


Coaz, slightly bony, top very bony...... 2 feet O inches 
SOL lOs is "OM O **. 2 inches 
CON O “ 3 inches 
Slate......... udis ii o “ 1 inch. 
PLOCK COD ita ai O “ 4 inches 


An analysis shows the following composition—sam ple 
much weathered : 


Analysis of coal from Block Cool Seam. | 
Specie Oran is 1.411 


y 
| AA A O 1.613 
| Moisture.....ccccscccencccccsccess aa 2.239 
Volatile Matti a 34.606 
Fixed Carbon iS 50.375 
O 12.780 
100.000 


=> 


In the same neighborhood is what has been called the 
Double Seam, of which the following is the section: 
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Slaty sandstone (sometimesconglomerate) 5 feet O in. 


COAT Polaca JE EL 
Slate parting.......... €— Án EE EE 
CORT, ines EUER ee De di 
Slate parana "QO «© ¿0 
COAT pir a Ani i tud dU dd. bois o“ sp we 
Dark, hard, curly slate, fossilferous...... Ze ug. ss 
COAL, all good, free from slate.............. ] 44-2. «€ 


Slate bottom. 
An analysis of this coal shows the following composition 
in 100 parts: 
l Coal From Double Seam. 


Specific Gravity.-...ssessessoorssarasroseserasessees 1.304 
A P PDT 2.129 
Moisture iusso dr iS 1.810 
Volatile Matter......sccccccccessccsccsccccesceces 34.029 
Fixed Carbonero 58.240 
Ash TIE )08020€6903990033»93059901 "ec coctossc born. oro... 5.991 
100.000 


This coal has the reputation of being the best eoal near 
Tuskaloosa, on the river, except that from an underlying 
seam whicli is said to be 2 feet thick. 

The following approximate general section of the measures 
on Yellow Creek, in the Jacob Snider settlement, will show 
the relative position of the seams exposed in Sections 20, 21, 
22,27, 28, ete., in T. 20, R. 9, W. The connection between 
this section and that given for the opposite side of the river, 
is not yet certainly made out; it seems probable, however, 
that the Block Coal seam and the University seam are the 
same. 


General Section of the Measures on Lower Yellow Creek in 


the Jacob Snider settlement, S. 28, etc., T. 20, R. 9, W. 


Orange Sand, or Stratified Drift, pebbles and sand, Blue 
Slate, on dry hills becoming like blue soapstone. 
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(3) CoAL, Block Coal Seam (Univ. seam?) 
2 ft. 6 1n. to 2 ft. 9 in. 
Sandstone, coarse grained in lower part 35 “ 
Coarse sandstone and conglomerate, most 
of it conglomerate with many black peb- 
bles..........eeseeeeeennen nennen 25 “ 
Sometimes five feet of slaty sandstone 
follow this; but sometimes itis wanting 
and the conglomerate lies directly over E 


the coal. : ~ 
COAL. sesser 14 in. , 
(2) Sulphury slate M *  * Double Seam  4ft. 4 in. 
COAL............ j 


Bottom Slate, 
Massive sandstone, part laminated form- 


COAL, said to be very free from slate... 2“ 
Level of water in Yellow Creek. 


Nearly opposite the mouth of Daniel's Creek, in S. 13, T. 
20, R. 9, W.,near James Beavers”, a seam occurs, said to be 
twenty inches in thickness. — 

An analysis of this coal shows the following composition 
in 100 parts: l - 


Specific Gravity.....ssssssssssssserooressrer eserse 1.311. 
Sulphur co ocooonconcoonconcnnonoroncanorccronnonnonasos .660 _ 
MISture...cccccsccccscccccvccctcucecccccscusscsesene 2.513 
Volatile Matter......ccscccsscceccecccccvesesscenes 31.977 
Fixed Carbon...cccccccccccccucscccscccccccsecscess 60.033 
ASh..ocoooococococccnonoconos beaeesacaces becseevccnnace 5.477 
100. 000 


On the eastern side of the river on Daniel's Creek, one or 
two miles from the river, there is said to be a thick seam of 
coal, from which, however, no samples have been taken for 
analysis. Further up the Creek, and near the Plank Road, 
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is a seam of coal which greatly resembles Cannel coal, of 
which the following analysis shows the composition : 


Specific Gravity. O 1.348 
A UI 2.752 
Moisture............ EMEN — .830 
Volatile Matter....... RR ER 36.207 
used Carbo ano 48.319 
A T 14.644 

` 100.000 


In sections 25, 26, 35 and 36, of T. 20, R. 8, W., and in 
sections 1 and 2, of T. 21, R. 8, are at least two, and proba- 
bly three distinct seams of coal. 


One of these seams is three feet in thickness and has 
afforded some excellent coa] *o the Tuskaloosa market. So, 
also, in the same Township 20 and in R. 7,W., are occurrences 
of coal seams of great interest, but lying as they do at a dis- 
tance of five or six miles from the river, I shall pass them 
over with a few notes concerning the thickness of the beds. 
No analyses have been made. . 

In the northeast corner of S. 9, and south west corner of 18, 
two sections have been aceurately measured. The first is 
called Burchfield No. 1, and the second, the Haldmán Bed. 
From the similarity of these sections it seems probable that 
they are of the same seam. 

Sandstone roof 


1 2 
CONTA 13 inches 17 inches 
S R RET T 9. € 7 UH 
COR Uus alt as ER 9: > 9i “s 
DIAC eso eerie DU E 2. ioe 
A anana Ip en TE * 10 € 
tu M MP ERES 24 “ i 
CONDS fo. “ 12 “ 
O e aas TM 22 “ 36 * 


COAL reas CE ——À I9: ABs 
Fire clay bottom i 
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There is reason for believing that the thick seam of coal 
reported as oceurring on Daniel's Creek, near the river, is the 
same as this. 

In section 19 of this township 20, R. 7, W., the following 


measurements were made: 


Surface.: 

(CONI Rise denied. 1 ft. 3 in l 

lir. NON MEE Ü se. cet 

COA brener 0*6 © Burchfield No. 3. 
NH. "ms Q up es 

Coal cocotte iecit 1“ 7 * ~ 

Fire clay. 

Sandstone, eto........ 20 ft. 4 in. : 

COAT ecu Geop 2% 4 © Burchfield No. 2. 

Fire clay. 


In the southeast corner of Sec. 30, same township and 
range, we get the following section of what has been called 


the Jones Bed. ` 

Slate roof. 

COD ois ei UE A oU MEE LES O ft. 9 in 
A O MEP ETT O we m oss 
(OA ue TUER dc 0 5 10. *« 
Iure lays eiii dede od I URS rau e stude ga 16 ss se 
COA oaae eire cet dius ás b f oq 
O NE EENET. 0o“ $$ 
COA Eae oe cays AAE Qe 1 E 
vibe rH Qe e cp ee 
COAT. o s inc ME TS "NE NL 


In Sec. 27 the following measurements were made of the 
Hart Bed. 


Sandstone roof. 


PP ae eas 1 ft. 8 in 
lC NU TTD RES OQ 1 off 
rint Svea ceeamar scr 4 os TEUER 
Slalomo eni E TNI DC 


COB rial) d 9 re 


Some distance down the branch from this outcrop, another 
bed has been exposed, of which the following measurements 
were taken : 


looh, 


ol 


| Thomas Bed. Sandstone roof 


CONI Cuadros d 1 ft. 723 in 
Diae club dup E PILAM GO. stoi. CM 
CORT Bar Be ees eid waters Oe tt 
Bottom 


About 15 feet below. this, and separated from it by slates, 
is asmall seam, 2-4 inches in thickness. On Brush Creek, 
several small seáms have been observed, which lie between 
the beds above given and the Warrior River. 

From the above given measurements the following section 
has been constructed, which sliows approximately the rela- 
tions of the seams in this vicinity. 


Section of the Measures in T. 20, R. 7 and 8, Tuskaloosa 


County. 
Surface rocks 
(9) Coat, Cleveland Bed (P)......toco.oooomooooom... 2 ft. tin. 
Sandstones, A e br fuae been hay 40 * 0“ 
(8) Coar. (Senes, Hart's, Burchfield No. 3,) 8ft.to. 3“ 8“ 
Sandstones and other measures. ......o..oooooo.... 20 * 0“ 
(7) Coat, (Peterson's Burchfield No. 2)............ 2“ 4“ 
SandstOnes rociera Kou waldo a AS 25“ 0“ 
(6) Coat, (Thomas, Holdman, Burchfield No. 1).... 6* 6% ' 
Shales and Slates. si sexu soon soo NN RN 15 “ 0“ 
(B) COA tin quaes ria PEEL EE t EN 0 * 2todin. 
Sandstone, &c., (estimated) ............oooocoo... 80 * Q* 
CD COAL e Qua EI EIE REN datus os fad 0 * 10 “ 
| A A 150 * 9*“ 
$9) ¡OA L e we auda das a tae GLa Ors. dos 
Sandstones..........  ..... O MA LA 10: 3“ 
EO CORDS Tm 0“ 10% 
DAldstofl8S- «suc uerbo s e iod a ER RT Ra .100 (3 0 “ 


A taint tones ele sua ux qbdthv oan ree 0* 4* 
Water level, Warrior River. 


Between Daniel's and Davis’ Creeks, in the immediate 
vicinity of the river, no coal outcrops have been observed. 
The country is made up chiefly of massive sandstones, and 
it is exceedingly broken and rugged. 

< Near Mat Christian’s, onthe Watermelon road,the following 
section was made: i 


COANE onc he A ess tas odie 1ft.2 in 
Dark Sl Ate a cee ces eee A A dote 0*6. * 
oo PER 
BETIS. MA Ses ee ee hae es ode t 
A bb hc aN aa d eid Sata uae ana dept e l 


Bottom slate. 


Near Prince Christian’s, S. 14, T. 19, R. 9., W., occurs a 
seam of coal 1iíinches in thickness. An analysis of this coal 
is given further on. This seam is supposed to be same as the 
upper seam of the Blue Creek section given below. 

On Panther Branch, near its confluence with the river (8. 
8, 'T. 19, R. 8 W.), a seam of coal has been examined which 
. is probably the lower seam of the Blue Creek section. 

From a number of examinations of coal outeroppings, 
near Blue Creek, in the Alexander MeMillan's neighbor-. 
hood, the following approximate general section of the 
Measures in this locality, has been constructed. 


Section of the Coal Measures on Blue Creek, Tuskaloosa 
County, near Alexander McMillaws. 


Top—Dritt Pebbles and Sands—Coarse, massive Sand- 
stones,with ledge of Conglomorate—Massive Sand- 


BIO Buone oa do orbe ue Ea ic itcr ar pda ete ian 90 ft, O in. 
(2) Coat, good, free from slate (S. 20, T. IS, R. 8. W.).. 1*2 » 
Sandstone, partly massive, partly laminated. ........ 600." 
Blue slaty SaHdSEONE.. Lu cv euet WEISE EN RE 20 ^0 ^ 
Gritty slate with fOSSIIS.a pra pr eee d 1*0 
Blue slate with fossils: corri ex ERE 054 * 
rom n DEC TE gogo um 
DIL src O onse i dee kt db ead Quse va A 
A ita RD M diet p e La Rus s MUS (ps3 ss 
APA Paring ona d uos cet re Ri cate S addu diea de rd — — 
E A O eet aed ees a scii 0"4 “ 
E er tone m pad eed lh ae Maa DU ax 
AN A sau Me eR SU. e 
Black Slate s:.4 0.055 3558 A Rd du ad 0 cL s 
Curly; bottom Slates dcir tea wa ied n RUHK Zea * 


Coarse, massive sandstone, forming the rock of the - 
Squaw Shoals to'level of river at Crowder’s Shoals..90 * 0 * 


.Analyses are given below of the coals from both these 
seams, samples taken from several localities. 


do 


l 1 9 3 4 
Specific Gravity.............. 1.280 1.317 1.329 1,282 
1771/21/77, NT .801 .608 .838 798 
Moisture.. l...a an, 2.514 2.179 778 — 2.391 
Volatile Matter..... s.l... 32,093 32.855 33.271 33.805 
Fixed Carbon ...... UT PET 61.886 59.820 61.082 59.069 
Yl CR" 3.507 5.146 4.869 4.675 


100.000 100.000 100.000 100.000 
No. 1. from S. 30, T. 18, R. 8, W., upper seam (2) of sec- 


tion given above. 

No. 2 from S. 14, T. 19, R. 9, W. Prince Christian’s, up- 
per seam (2) of section given above. 

No. 3. from S. 8, T. 19, R. 8, W., Panther Branch, lower 
seam (1) of section given above. 

No. 4 from 8.32, T. 18, R. 8, W., Alex. McMiliam’s 
lower seam (1) of section given above. 


Section 2. From the foot of Sguaw Shoals to the Mulberry and 
Locust Fork of the Black Warrior. 


Distance 21.5 miles— Difference of Elevation 53 feet, 
The coal beds that would be made accessible along this 
section of the river are described in the following details : 
On the eastern side of the river, along Indian and White 
Oak Creeks, in sections 25 and 36 of Township 18, Range 8, 


West, three seams are known of which i: jodad meas- 
urements have been made. 


Section on Li Branch of Indian Creek. 
Slaty sandstone roof. 


Coat, cubical blocks.......ocooroomommom.o . 1 ft. 1 in. 
Slate co s TNR dq oe ug 
CORT ordo iS Sus (o EOS I 
Staten A PL LE Oe o 
COAL xs: TORRES UN NS UE deser Sq oe. oe 


Slate bottom. 
215 feet above this seam is another seam in Farley's Spring 


the thiekness of which is 12 inches. 
5 
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On a branch of White Oak Creek, are outcrops of coal shows 
the foltowing section. 


Gritty, fossiliferous slate...............toc........ 1 ft. 0 in 
COAL... occ 0* 1 * 
Fate 0 * 14€ 
COAL. ccc er sse 0^" 4 * 
Parting. 

COAL........... ee. e 0 i 
JA DEMNM 0“ ys 
COAL.........0... ON 07 1 +“ 
Slate. lere 0*5 3 € 
AN QO“ Ilg“ 
Bottom slate......... ......o.o.o.oooooooooco lat 0* 6 


Curly slaty sandstone with fossils at bottom of outcrop. 

Forty or fifty feet below this, in the bed of White Oak 
Creek; there is another seam from which coal has been 
mined. B 

From the above we get the following: 


o 


General Section of tne Coal Measures on Indian Creek and 


Vieinity. 
Coal Measures with Capping of Pebbles.. ..... 75 ft. 0 in 
(3) Coar (Farley’s Springs)...... .............. 1 *" 0 " 
Measures (Sandstonés, &c.)...... elles 25 * 0 * 
(2) Coat, (on branch of White Oak Creek). ...... 1 *" Wig “ 
Sandstones, etc ..............ls e o... S....10-80 “ 0 * 


(1) Coat (on Lick Branch and White Oak Creek), l 
Upper Bench... 1 “ 1 “> 2 ft. 
Lower Bench.. 1 “ 3 =} din 


Near the river on the northwestern side, no coal outcrops 
have been observed between Blue Creek and Short Creek, a 
distance of twelve or fifteen miles. ` 

On the opposite side, in sections 2 and 13 of township 18, 
R. 7, W., and in S. 36, T. 17, R. 7, W., and in S. 30, T. 17, 
R. 6, W., are out crops of a very good seam of coal which 
has been worked and the coal boated down to Mobile. 


A few sections will give a correct idea of the character of 
this seam. 
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Section in S. 35, T. 17, R. 7, W., Heard’s Shoals. 


Blue gritty slate roof with fossils. 


CoAL, good cubical blocks.............o........... O ft. 4 in, 
Clay slate, surface stained with iron oxide 

containing iron concretions. ................Lu.. De Ir 
COME Giada ade de totes wena es aram 0* 6* 
Mother of coal partinB..........ooooooooomomoo.oo. 0 “ ij 
COAL EP Dos o5 
Mother of coal parting... ... a.. eascann rna g s iy 
Coat as for as seen, (bottom not reached)........... 1“ 8 “ 


On Cedar Braneh, S. 13, T. 18, R. 7, W., we have the 
following seetion : 
Slaty sandstone roof. 


CoAL, good, cubical blocks............oo..omo..o. gov ye 
Slate: atcaxdaeteae Gas TU aide ave ae Manse p] € qp 
CoaL, good, bottom not seen, (reported............ 2 q 


In Coal Cave Hollow, S. 3, T. 17, R. 6, W., the section is 


as follows: . 

Slaty sandstone, with several hard layers.......... 20 ft. O° 
Blue gritty slate with fossilS................ ...... 1: y * 
Coat, good, cubical blocks....................... 0“ 4 

Dark clay Slate: cities ll sara V 6." 
COAL, good, containing near tops ty inch. of pyrites. 0 * A 10 ^" 
Slate parting, with flakes of pyrites................ 0 * 14" 
CoAL, good, rather SOft.........o..ooooocoooomoo... 0 * ioc 
Mother of coal parting.................. ERORE 0* b" 
COAL, good, bottom not seen (reported)............ 2“ 0 7 


On Valley Creek near the Weaver Mill in S. 36, T. 17, 
R. 7, W., are the old Frierson Coal Mines, at which mininz 
has been conducted in a systematic way, and upon a large 
scale. The coal was all boated down the river during the 
winter months. 

This seam has the following composition as shown by the 
subjoined analysis of a sample from Coal Cave Hollow. 
Probably the seams at Heard's Shoals, on Cedar Branch and 
at the Frierson Works are same as this. 
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Coal Cave Hollow. 


Specific Gravity......... ccce eene enne 1.330 
Sulphwr ......... eee eene TEM 1.945 
MOiIStULre.....ccccccccccccecee cocsecsvceccssecerssscs 1.258 
Volatile Matter.....................- we 26.253 
Fixed Carbon..... sesveccescess be ceceeceecceceseces 59.896 
Ash....... MM WENN bavesesevevece MEME 12.594 

100.000 


This brings us to the vieinity of the Fork Shoals, where 
many outerops of coal have been observed and measured. 

On the north western side of the river, in sections 23, 24, 
25 and 26, in T. 17, R.7, W., on Short and Friley's Creeks, 
three seams are known, of which I give the sections below. 
The two lower seams are separated by 15 feet of slates and 
sandstones. One of these is probably the same as that meas- 
ured at Heard’s Shoals, Coal Cave Hollow, &c., above. The 
upper seam is separated from the lower ones by 100 feet or 
more of sandstones. 

On Short Creek near the river, in the N. E. ¿of N. W., 
iof S. 26, T. 17, R. 7, W., on Mrs. Robinson’s land, the 
two lower seams are exposed and afford the following sec- 
tions; 


Top slaty sandstone. 


Hard, compact. sandstone........ ....oo.o..oooo.. O ft. 10 in. 
Slatv sandstone, bluish below................... 10" 0# 
Bluish gritty slate...................oooo.o.o.oo... 1" 0* 

(2) COAL, variable in thickness................o 0... 0 * 3 to 22 in. 
Fossiliferous slate, with Sigillaria................ 2“ Oin 
Dark slaty sandstone, micaceous,..7...... ..... 12“ 0 

(1) Coat, at Level of Warrior River................1 " 10% 


On Friley’s Creek, near the river, S. W. ¿ of N. W.¿ of 
of S. 24, T. 17, R. 7, W., on John Richardson’s land, one of 


these lower seams gives the following section : 
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Gray sandstone, part massive, part laminated, 

some, with false bedding—at least 
COAL, good 
Hard, compact slate 
CoAL, good 
Hard, compact slate, with Sigillaria 
Slaty Sandstone 


The same seam exposed on Thomas” land, near by, in S. E. 
was measured, with the fol- 


corner of S. 23, T. 17, R. 7, W., 
lowing results : 
Slaty Sandstone top. 


Coat 
IIard bottom slate. 


Near Asbury Snow's 


9 » 5 à - ^ ? » o 


Sse à v9 $9 ee 9 He er Se $ 9$ $ 9 $ * ? * 9? * * » * à 0080 


9 * » $ à» $» to s * à e 9 » 5» * à € € * * * «a eo. 


.o 9 c5 » 9 9 5» c 9 5» €» s» € 9 4 5» ? & * à 9 9 9 5 9 9 ww $ * 9 5 


ee sees xyeece 


à €9 * ed 


Loss... 9 * 5» * 9 € 9 9 €$ * & € 9» «4 9 * * » «o & 9 9 à» s ^ * e e * s. 


ere eee c? ee v. €* » 4 » * wee a.» 


9 » » » 9 9 * * e$ . 9? 3 à * € e * 9 0*9 P» 9 ^ c: € 9 € 9 +... 9... i£. 5 f] 


spring, in the immediate vicinity of 


the Fork Shoals, the following measurements were taken, 


probably of the same seam: 


Analyses of the coal from this seam show the following 


composition : 


: 1 

Specific Graves esraso enkei tobini 1.268 
SU PRUT m . 181 
Moisture oo... 1.475 
Volatile Matter... ..............oco. 31.271 
Fixed (carbo. a Ae i eee a 59.128 
E Se tine ec HERO T EOD PEINE 5.126 

E 100. 000. 


8/4 » cosa &8 ? & 9 9 Bo* * à 9 $ 4 t €& 9$ & v 9» 9 » 9 » * * * « * * . s. 9 2 


s. c o. t o * . 9 à . 9 9 » * 9? * & & a e * e * $ « * * 4 9 * » € » * v & 


s.. 9 o9 4 9 o» o9 5» » * *? €» * c£? v * . 8 9 c3 +. 


2 
1.280 
1.506 


. 1442 
27.211 
66.000 

9.947 


100.000 


i in 
4 
€ be 


3 
1.336 
122 


3.960 
26.566 
64.288 

3.646 


—— 


100.000 


No. 1, From E Richardson's land on Friley?s Creek, 


locality given above. 


No. 2, From Thomas? land on Friley's Creek, loeality 


piven above: 


: No. 3 3; From Mrs. Robinson’s lower bed, N. E. corner of 


N. W. 1 of S. 26, T. 17, R. 7, W. 
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The lowest of the three seams mentioned is exposed be- 
low the water level in the river at the Fork Shoals, from 
which place it has been raised and boated down the river to ` 
Mobile. The uppermost of the three seams has a thickness 
varying from fifteen to twenty-two inches, as will be seen 
from the subjoined measurements. It is exposed in many 
places, at an average height of 100 to 125 feet above the 
level of Warrior River. 

At the Fork Shoals, this seam is exposed in the Bluff, on 
the eastern bank of the river, where the following measure- 
ments were taken : 


Laminated Sandstone........o..o..oo.oooocoomo.o.. 20 ft. 0 in. 
COoAL, good, red on joint surfaces............. pos 83 oom 
Sa A Mu si V qute sue uS Ee 
COAL, with cubical fracture, red on — poe e x 


Slaty Sandstone. 


Near John Richardson’s house in N. W. of N. E. of S. 24, 
T 17, R 7, W.,this seam has been measured in two places, 
with the following results: 


Flaggy Sandstones................ dl a 10 ft. 0 in. 
Slat o coctis luae dictates Bays teak ee Se Qc Xe. ss 
COAL cubical blocks. lisis RR PER Qe dp s 
Fossiliferous Slate.............. TET DE S 
A buta te sies iie bd ast darts eds Poasi 


Bottom slate. 


Slaty Sandstone top. 


GAUT A A Voss Aa ] ft, 0 in. 
ONDA Used tuc de d carae Eie PUT Pn a di 
Slate ........ E ETE xt Ue 3 

Coat, red joint surfaces..........oooooooooo.. pow qu 


Slaty sandstone bottom. 


In this immediate vicinity, near Mrs. Taylor's house, the 
same seam outerops, and exhibits similar characters to tbose 
e above given. 
On Short Creek (S. W. $ S. 23, T. 17, R. 7,) on Mrs. Rob- 
inson's land, upper bed, at an elevation of 135 feet above 
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the level of the river, a section, probably of this same scam, 
was made, with the following results : 
Blue, gritty slate above. 


Coat, red and rusty in color on surface. ....... O ft. 1l in. 
DIAC ho peo RUM DIRE Ra S duris queda 0* ig“ 
COAL, very red on surface.... ...oooo.oooooooo Q- X» 5 


Bottom, slate, as far as seen. 

The character of the coal from this seam may be seen 
from the following aualyses made from samples taken from 
the outerop at the Fork Shoals (No. 1), and near Mr. John 
Richardson's house (No. 2). 


No. 1 No. 2 
Specific Gravity... 0.00.00... nasrane 1.325 1.310 
SA PILE Ses Se Ricca sudes a eek Noe pecs es .193 1.076 
DECIS TU ira 4.976 1.398 
Volatile Matter..............ooooo como... 27.169 30.647 
Fixed Carbono pora di adas 62.135 62.183 
AS ds as 5.120 5.772 


—————— 


100.000 100.000 


a 


From these data-a section of the Coal Measures in the 
vicinity of the Fork Shoals has been constructed, to show 
more clearly the relative position of these seams : 


Section of the Coal Measures near Fork Shoals: 


Laminated Sandstone.........o.oocomooomoo.. 20 ft. O in. 
(0) COAL Upper SCAN zoe Dota aon tus e ore kas Bs ee cons 
Slaty Sandstones, sometimes laminated, becom- 
ing massive in places..... aces S use RUU (e | cow 
Bluish gritty slate.............oo.mo.ooomoo.o... Low ew 
(2) CoAr, variable thickness.....,....... 8in.to 1 “ JO “ 
Fossiliferous slate, with Sigillaria............. 2“ 0 o 
Dark, slaty sandstone, micaceous............. 19. e QS 
(1) Coat, at bed of river............ 1ft.10in.to 2“ 0 * 


Seam No. 1 is seen at Richardson's, on Friley's Creek ; on 
Thomas” land, at Asbury Snow's spring; at Mrs. Robinson's, 
(together with No. 2), and in the river at the Fork. No. 3 
outerops in the Bluff, at the Fork, near Mrs. Taylor's 
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house, near John Richardson’s, and on Mrs. Robinson’s 
land on Short Creek l 

In this connection may with propriety be noticed occur- 
rences of coal on Valley Creek, near Toadvine, S. 10, T. 18, 
'R. 0, W., and in Sec. 11 of same township and range. Coal 
is found here in the bed of Valley Creek for a distance of 
two miles, and it appears there are two distinct seams, the 
upper one being of better quality, and reported to be about 
three feet in thickness. Before the construction of railroads 
through parts of the Coal Measures, many boat loads of coal 
wére raised from these seams, and.floated down to Mobile. 
With a navigable river below, these beds will doubtless 
again be extensively worked. 


I shall also here speak of two occurrences of coal on the 
Little River (although they lie outside of the region of the 
present survey) for the reason that one (on Coal Creek). will 
be easily reached, whenever the Fork Shoals are made navi- 
gablé ; and the other (at Calvary Williams’), whilst it may 
not be made directly available by the improvement of thé 
Warrior River, will doubtless be mined and floated, in high 
water, down the Little River to the Fork, if indeed the Little 
River itself should not be improved for the purpose of reach- 
ing this valuable seam 

Coal Creek is well known in this locality from the circum- 
stance that coal is exposed in the bed of the Creek almost 
continuously, from near its mouth to the head waters, a dis- 
tance of three miles or more. It seems probable that there 
are three seams, but from lack of an opportunity of getting 
.& full section of the lowermost outcrop, we can be certain of 
only two. Within a quarter of a mile of the mouth of the 
creek is the first outcrop. . The upper part of this seam (1 
foot thick as far as seen) appears in the bed of the Creek in 
several places. The coal is bright and hard. Near the south 
line of S. 26, T. 16, R. 6, W., a second bed is exposed of 
which the following section was obtained : 


Sandstone roof. 


COAL................: MEM 1 foot 0 inches 
P , e [44 

Clay parting... 0... cece ee eee eee 0 34 

(0707-9 e rco 2° 68g «* 

^ E 2 è 

Sandstone bottom. ' 


An average sample of this coal shows the following com- 
position : b. 


Specific graVitY oc cece hera 1.351 
Sulphur ooo occ EEEE 1.525 
Moisture... uaaa enuante cee eter haha 1.850 
MOEUICSnEL o M . 27.561 
Fixed carbon..........0.0..00 0.0.00 cece ees enr 61.696 
Ash......; ON 8.893 

100.000 


Near the Landtrip old place, near the head waters of the 
Creek, another seam is exposed, the lower part of which 
could not be seen. The section, as far as could be made, 
was as follows : 

Sandstone roof. 


CUAL 0 feet Y inches 
JAN VEU 0 * 3%“ 
¡AI 0 * 4 €* 
JJ NM Y “ ig“ 
CoAL, bottom not seen, visible..... ............. .. 2 “0 *« 
This coal is also of good quality and the seam is said to. be 
over three feet in thickness - 


At the mouth of the Village Creek, on land belonging to 
Calvary Williams, in S. 28, T. 16, R. 5, W., and in northeast 
quarter of section 33, there is an outcrop of coal of excep- 
tional thickness. The measurements given below show the 
character and extent of these beds, which are distributed in 


two groups 
Shale roof- 


Coal (4).. lfoot3 in 
Clay..... 0 * 2 +“ 
«€ [14 

UPPER Coal (3) 0 " t a _ 
Group ate..... a 0 als 

Coal (2).... 2 * 3 * 

Slate , 0 510 ^"^ N 

( Coal (4).. 4 * 0 “1ft. 6in. showing above water level. 


Gritty slates 10 “ 0 « 
LOWER GROUP. COAL, main bench, 5 to 6 feet. 


6 
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The analyses which follow of average samples of the coal 
from the lowest seam of the Upper Group (No. 1), and from 
the main bench of the Lower Group (No. 2), show the com- 
position of this coal: 


: No. 1 No. 2 
ee A hile aetna epee ee ee he auras 1.391 1.319 


Specific gravity 

IDE TRO RETRO DE aa .521 .604. 
MOISES co ruban RN S Ca E dude 1.175 1.525 
Volatile matter.............. leeren 22415 26.170 
Fixed Carbo... ooo... ... A 62.482 66.020 


A E O 10.928 6.285 


100.000 100.000 

The lower or'main bench appears to be quite free from 
shale or slate; it is hard and does not crumble upon exposure 
to the weather, cakes very little when heated, making it pro- 
bable that it can be used raw in the furnace. The coal from 
the upper series of beds is also a firm coal which, though 
exposed for years upon the bank of the river, has not crum- 
bled perceptibly. 

The strike of the measures here is N. 25? E. and dip S 
65? E. at the rate of 32? 

It is not yet ascertained where these seams belong in the 
general section of the Basin, nor over what extent of 
country they are to be found, nor to what distance (beyond 
a mile or two) the beds retain their exceptional thickness. 


| — ——— 


Section 3. From the Locust and Mulberry Fork of the Black 
Warrior, to the Fork of the Sipsey and Mulberry at Old 
Warrior Town. Distance 47.15 miles. Difference of 
elevation 50 feet. 


The material advantages to be gained by opening this part 
of the river, are presented roughly in the following details, 
by which it will be seen that whilst the fall and consequently 
the difficulties to be overcome, are slight, the length of navi- 
gable river gained would be about half that embraced in the 
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present survey, and the number and value of the Coal seams 
thus made accessible, will in no way fall below those already 
described. 

Above the Fork Shoals to the mouth of Lost Creek, appear 
to be few outerops of coal, except where in the vicinity of 
Dr. Snow's landing, one of the Lower, and near Mr. John 
Richardson's and Mrs. Taylor's houses, the Upper of the Fork 
Shoals seams described above, are found in most of the 
branches flowing into the river. 

On the eastern side of the river, coal is rare near the Fork. 
It is a noticeable fact that whilst on Coal Creek, the water 
runs for two or three miles over coal beds, on Prescotts’, 
which is the next creek, flowing into the river only a few 


miles above Coal Creek, there is no known occurrence of 
coal. 


Between- Wilmington P. O., in S. W. of S. 1, T. 17, R. 
_ 7, W., and Lost Creek, there is a high ridge elevated 425 to 
450 feet above the riverlevel. This ridge divides the waters 
of Lost Creek from those of Friley’s and Shoal Creeks flow- 
ing into the Warrior below the Fork. This ridge is noticea- 
ble for having in same parts, a capping of pebbles of Orange 
Sand or Straitfied Drift age. 

In the vicinity of Lost Creek, between the Warrior River 
and Wolf Creek, a seam of coal has been examined in numer- 
ous localities and the fact of its oceurrence for several miles 
along the river has been established. 

Thus, on Falls Branch, near the ford of the Jonesboro 
road, in S. 22, T. 16, R. 1, W., the following section was 
obtained : 


Slaty- sandstone. 


COAL good, Dardos eet us l ft. O in. 
DAG SHO i T — DAE ou e 
CON arista — Q «e ug e 
IA ten iai ds 0* 6 
COAT, BoÍb, DON Yale ica 1° of 


Hard ‘slate Lotion: 
Above this bed there are at least 100 feet of thinly lami- 
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natel sandstone, with some ledges of heavy-bedded rock. 
The dip of the rocks where the above section was made is 
S. 25? or 30? E., rate of dip 23°, but this is probably on 
account of an Hoo HON in the strata, since the prevailing 
dip is west. 

Below the ford, :on the bank of Lost Creek, is a shaft, 
from which some M was raised years ago. 

On Fanny's Branch, which empties into Lost Creek, 
near its mouth, the same seam may be seen in several places, 
e g. in S. W. corner of N. E. quarter of S. 23, T. 16, R. 7. 
W., and higher up near the middle of N. & S. line, between 
the N. E. € N. W. quarters of S. 23, The dip here also is 
S. 25? or 30? E., and rate of dip 3.? 

On the east side of the river, near the S. W. corner of 
S. 26. T. 16, R. 7, W., in the Brake bend, the same coal is 
exposed in a small branch, a quarter of a mile from the 
river. As will be seen by the sections below, the seam is 
the same as that on Fanny's and Falls’ prance: though 
thicker and better. 


Section on East side of River, just above mouth of Lost Creek. 


Bluish, slaty sandstone roof. 


COAT, good hard. 2 wa iene cies dada eR hn 1 ft O in. 
Plack SAAS, M" outed Diao Oy E QPS 
COAL, S000. ccc O watered wane o g 9 
Slate Darts cos redactadas 0 * y“ 
COMA dr ha dd 0 “ 11“ - 
PA iaa 0“ ag 
COAL slc A e ion ii LE. 
Soft, whitish clay A Mota ey aepo UD X Ee os 
CONES SO c uaren naa od ATH Rd atc Ru es 0 e liz" 
IB EE roter ene obe stated rg n LEA nee tite 0 “ 2914 
(COSE C000 535 wid bares tuae a rante 0 e lig" 
Bottom, slate. with fossils, as far as seen. .......... 1 0 


Dal 


| 
In the upper part of the Brake bend and near foot of 
the Franklin shoals, S- 30, T. 16, R. 6, W., the same seam 
was measured again, with the following resule NEC DU 
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| Gritty Slate and Sandstone roof A 

COAzL, good, hard................ E AN 0 ft. 8 in. 
Bick cha A Uu E Ea iue ot ER EFE 0 *" ig « 
(CORP SO e ies etc wartet bred obese ler er 0^5 4 " 
Partine sites, c ooi os cy wa ia Qe g 
(COST tdi e grt aco ore ar ON a Mea o oe opos 
Parnog i E pose pom 
COAL...... prp 0€ ql: A 
Grayish, hard slate, with fossils, as far as seen...... 0 “ 10 cm 


By comparison of these sections, it will be seen that the 
seam varies much in thickness, and in quality of the coal 
and amount of slate. In some localities it could be worked 
with profit. On the west side of the river, the seam has 
been regularly mined, at the Van Hoose mine, where it is 
elevated at least 25 feet above the water level. 

. The analysis given below of this coal, from Brake Bend, 
. B. 24, T. 16, R. 7, W., will show its character : 


Si eene sa E Sie slave ae xd Cod c Oe 1.939 
SUP HUI AAA Sethe Dace teeters Sot Chace Ea 1.105 
Moisture........ PER OT ER 4.535 
Volatile Matter a 26.407 
Fixed (Cardoen A A ades 56.890 
A or os ewe tonat hc uade EU er UL DM M AUI. 12.168 
i 100.000 


In the bank of that part of the river running between 
the Franklin and the Payne bends, in the S. W. quarter of 
"S. 19, T. 16, R. 6, there is a stratum of dark-colored fossil- 
iferous limestone, at least three feet in thickness; this rock is 
known also at the mouth of Bluff ereek, opposite Thompson 
Bend. So far as the writer knows, this is the first occurrence 
yet announced of limestone in the Alabama Coal Measures. 


A Section of Measures at Franklim's Bend is 


Stratified sandstone—top of bluff. ..........oooooooooo..o 100 ft. 
Dark, fossiliferous limestone, atleast........ooooooooc..- 30“ 
Measures, sandstones, YC ........ooooooooomomommmnoo.o.o 12 ~“ 
CoaL, thickness not ascertained......... ee reer: tate E 

Sandstone and other measures... l.o..io.cooooocoommo coo: 20 *" 


e Cox, at surface of water in river; thickness not ascertained 
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The seam, of which sections were given above, occur- 
ring near the mouth of Lost Creek, and in Brake Plantation, 
is probably one of the above section. 


AX SET 


* 


At this point l'shall make a slight digression, for the 
purpose of describing certain occurrences of coal ata distance 
from the river, and principally along tlie course of Lost 
Creek. With the opening of the river, by means of locks 
and dams, all these coal localities upon Lost Creek and its 
tributaries, will be easily accessible. | 


In the southwestern part of T. 15, R. 7, W., upon trib- 
utaries of Baker’s Creek and Lost Creek, a very good seam 
of coal has been exposed. -The following measured section 
will show the character of the seam. 

On Mrs. Bailey's land, S. E. of S. E- of S. 20, T. 15, R. 
7, W., on a branch of Bryant’s Creek, the seam is as given 
below : 


Massive sandstones cua x Shes eee eo eck 6 ft 0 in 
DALY: TOO eue piss sce re oram eR ial dite poene D | 
COAL; SOOQd riceve ALD dd seeds Ces E S g S 
Black shale). aida 0 * igs 
COAT. PONV. o ida tS ue 0 o“ 9. © 
Parhng RA diuisio db pe lcd zu c9 ig * 
COAL, good.......... d Tode PT ME a 

i: DON A qd PNE 0 * dig: 


Slate bottom. 


The bony part of this outerop is worse than the same 
part of the seam at any of the other localities visited. 

In the other localities, it was found impossible to get 
complete measured sections of the outcrops ; the thickness of 
the seam varied from three to three and a half feet, as given 
below. In Nick Key's field, on Double Falls Branch, S. 34, 
T. 15, R 7, the thickness is about three feet, the coal.of a 
better quality than that at Mrs. Bailey's; it works well in 
shops, and stands shipment and the weather without erumb- 
ling. . : 

In S. W. corner of S. 26, T. 15, R. 7, on Tom Bradley's 
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land, the same seam outcrops on Helm,s prong of Baker's 
Creek ; thickness -about 3 feet 6 inches. The coal is hard. 
and bright, and has been much used as a shop coal, for 
which purpose it is well suited. In sections 34 and 35, ad- 
joining, the same coal is known, so also, in S. 26, near Mt. 
Zion church and school house spring. At this latter place 
the coal is somewhat too bony, and is not considered so good. 
In the southeast corner of S. 23, near the site of the Burnt 
Meeting House, on John Garner's land, the same seam may 
again be seen ; from this locality the coal enjoys a fine repu- 
tation as a -— coa]. 
The subjoined analyses exhibit the character of the opal 


1 2 3 
Specific Gravity. .....ooooooooooomoo... 1.278 1.339 1.416 ' 
GULINA E a ds as 0.690 0.603 1.236 
Moisture 22 cona Pares esc a e PE Oa 2.702 5.715 1.533 
Volatile Matter............... ....... 29.564 28,095 30.405 
Fixed Carbo. ri a 64.818 62.612 51.962 
E Co A A NT 2.916 3.578 16.100 


100.000 100.000 100.000 - 

No. 1. Hard, lustrous coal free from smut—Tom Bradley's. 

No. 2. Better part, but dull, friable from long exposure— 
Mrs. Bailey's. 

No. 3. Bony part—Mrs. Bailey?s. 

These.are all outcrops of probably the same seam. It 
_ has many points‘of resemblance to the Mt. Carmel seam to 
be described below. It is hard and bright, and will stand 
storing and shipping. 

At Lost Creek, at the crossing of the Old Baltimore 
Road, near Williams’ Mill, the following section of the 
strata has been obtained, which will explain the relations of 
the several coal seams in this vicinity. 


Section on Old Baltimore Road, near Williams! Mill on Lost 
Creek. 


Slaty Sandstone, top of hiil 
(3) Coar, thickness not known. 
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Flaggy sandstones............. lees eee 25 feet. 

(2) COAL, bony at top, hard and bright............ 3 “ 6inches. , 
Flagev sandstones...........0......0...-.----30 © QO s 
Heavy bedded sandstones............:..0.00-5 3950 89. 
Flaggy Sandsto1lesS.,......ooomoooooommoronos. 9 50 "^ 
Heavy bedded sandstones................. S90 " Qs 

Oly COAT uus dex omar wit stunde esto bu cad 0 sou. 
Slaty sandstones to water level................ a" Os 


The coal No. 3 was seen only in dirty outcrops along the 
road in several places. Coal No, 2 is seen ina small rayine 
near the Old Baltimore Road, one hundred yards or more 
south of the mill. Itis hard and somewhat bony at top, 
resembling, in many respects, the coal in the seam described 
above as outcropping at Tom Bradley’s, Mrs. Bailey’s and 
other localities. The coal No. 1 is a thin seam between 
sandstones and exposed near the water level at the mill. 

On the west side of Lost Creek, near the Baltimore ford, 
and in the fork between Cane and Lost Creeks, on Mr. 
David Cobb’s land, coal has been taken in large quantities 
from the bed of Cane Creek. This is in the S. W. corner of 
S. E. “Forty” of the N. W. 4 of S. 5, T. 16, R. 7, W. It 
is a very hard, bright coal, with sufficient bony coal to make 
it a fine stocking coal, but not enough to injure it as a fuel. 
The thickness could not be measured, as the bed was below 
the water level in Cane Creek, the coal, however, has many 
points of resemblance to the Bradley coal on the opposite 
side of the creek. . 

An analysis of this coal shows the following composition 
in 100 parts: 


Specie GAY. cse duas sepa An 1.310 
DU LO TE EA wan AA a 728 
Moisture................. Pag Ae ich A dai sane da 2.261 
Volatile Matter ..3 Luv ones cee ote en sa bes ree Bees 33.782 
rd 

Fixed Carbon. ............. IN wee ae 57.002 
PE de eich te co dra 6.955 
100.000 


A bright, clean laminated coal, breaking into regular frag- 
ments. 
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Higher up Lost Creek, at Holly Grove, there are two . 
seams, with about 20 feet of slaty sandstone between them. 


Section in Holly Grove Neighborhood : 


Slaty sandstones 


(2) Coat, about........... EEN LECCE ENS 1 ft. 0 in. 
Slaty sandstones iis eva es seres vr Cu abd eq ias 20 * Q * 

CDU OA. feats seduce igh UI Rada a are idet adr RA ptem t 2 FUB ufi 
Slate 


The eoal No. 1 was examined at several localities on Lost 
Creek. | 
Af Guttery’s Cave Hole we get the following section: 


Sandstone ledge. 
Bluish, gritty slate—the lower foot or two more clayey 


and with fossils and nodules of clay ironstones...... 1 ft. Oin. 
COoAL, rather bony......:....... Rie EA REED es A a 
Coat, hard, brighter. erica caia ic PLE HE 


Slate bottom. ` 


This is in N. E. 4 of 8.18, T.14, R. 8, W., and the same 


seam is exposed qu ee alone the banks of the creek in 
this vicinity. 


An average sample of the coal from the locality above 
-given, was analyzed with the following result: 


ai GEI sere a iaa oia aneia enaa o 1.365 
IBI AR O O O NS .687 
MOISEUEG ac Tes uso Set auti bs is na een aca 3.332 
Volahle Matter esses hc bins pM eR CU esa used 30.683 
Fixed ASar pO is Vs ik Se Wo cd xot me Me vhs Se Bou Rees 52.762 
ASh me E A BAS ahaha 13.223 

1.00.000 


The upper thin bed was not particularly examined. 


A few miles east of Holly Grove, on the Jasper Road, the 
following section of the Measures was made. 


' Section 83 miles W. of Jasper near Lost Creek. 


platy sandstone, «.iesroilueso be dura REN IEEE NE 15 ft. 0 in. 
(3) COAL, approximated................. METERS: 1“ 6“ 


vi 
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Gritty slate with clay IRON NE seis en ose d ake nas 20 ft. 0 in, 
A besote chloe tile) eds feos oo pA 
UL eee ee eee 2“ 0“ 
Gritty slate with clay ironstone..................05... 3% 0 * 
GD Re oo P 0* 6 * 
DILICEOUS CUTTY SATE deus copo dla 2“ 6“ 


No opportunity presented itself for examining in đetail 
either of these seams; but on Lost Creek, just below the 
mouth of Burton's Creek, near center of S. 19, T. 14, R. 8, 
W. a mile or more from the locality just given above—is a 
well known coai bed called the Baker Bed. This bed lies 


' below the water level in the creek and it was not possible to 


get a measurement, but a large amount of good coal has been 
raised here. Near this is another seam about twenty inches 
thick and the following measurements will show the rela- 
tions between the two. 


Section of Baker Beds on Lost Creek, below Mouth hof Burton’s 
Creek, Walker Co. 


Slaty sandstones, with hard ledges....................... 2 ft. O in. 


- Clay slates, rOO0f................... EPOR E O I. de 
(3) CoaL, bony on top, good beloW............oooooooo...o oo. ] «v 8 
EIC CLAY A A ide dove das ee ee ee o 
a A was hod ia E E E EE E asp US 9 5E 
Slaty sandstone with hard ledges............o.oooooooooo... E 

(1) Coaz, good, hard, in bed of creek, reported to be....... .. 3% 0 


The following analyses made from specimens of the lower 
bed and from an average sample of the upper bed will show 
the character of the coal : 

No. 1. Sample from Baker’s upper bed—Lost Cr. Walker Co. 


No. 2. Specimen “ ds lower “ s a 5 " 
` 1 2 
Specific Gravity. A AA SQ 1.324 1.285 
IU DT da MER ls 0.695 1.331 
Molle oceano cnc cono Laaa €.355 2.578 
Volatile Matter.. 2.00.00... suse esses. 31.086 35,164 
Fixed Carbon. ciues te Res EVE Rd a. 60.660 59.348 


ISI s Meine canto Siok Hah auteni. peut S pL Lets 1,894 2.910 


100.000 100.000 
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No. 1 shows a considerable amount of weathering, still 
both these coals show excellent qualities ; they are both hard 
and compact, and will stand any amount of handling, and at 
the same time the percentage of ash is quite small in each 
ease. Nearthe head waters of Burton's Creek, which flows 


into Lost Creek in this vicinity, isa thick seam of coal, 
known as the Townley Bed. Its outcrops occur in several 


places in S. 34, T. 13, R. 8, W. The bed varies considera- 
bly in thickness, so that itis at present hardly possible to 
give the average. The following section was made from 
actual measurement.s, not at the thickest place: 


Section of the Townley bed. 


Slaty Sa DOStOBE. ouo UE hie Se otiose 10 ft. O in. 

Blue clay slate with many fossils.. ........... 2" y «s 

Soft parting shales.. n... vou WIPE EE 0 * 1 = 

(Bony coal... ficient be pe NN as Sees eames Oo“ 2 * 

Upper | CoAL, good but somewhat bony............. Le NE. 
Bench 1 Mother of coal parting..............s usus. 0 “ 127 
| CoAL, good, best beloW............o...o..... 2 * 2 ss 

Hard black clay slate, with fossils........... .0*"-Hu «* 

Lower (Coan, best in bed.................... weed e M rie 0 B 
Bench (Black fossiliferous slate........ ...... ...... 9.8 > — o9 


I present here two analyses of coal from this bed: No. 1, 
from above the hard black clay slate, and No. 2, from 
below it. If only the lower part of the upper bench, just 
above the clay slate, were mined, it would be much better, 
the analysis is made from coal from the whole thickness. 


1 2 

pecie Ota viti ed bd 1.450 1.310 
SIDI Fs 6 ee ANA d Oa ta an 1.744 0.710 
A A Iu bw oum Dod ka 9.960 8.007 
Volatile Matter ............o oo oooo.. 26.162 29.084 
Fixed Carbod......ooooooromircano.s 44.516 63.352 
E AS A 26.362 4.557 

100,000 100.000 


For local use, only the lower bench, No. 2, has been much 
- mined, and this, the analysis shows to be an excellent coal. 
Higher up Lost Creek and on the upper waters of Mill 


Creek, an eastern tributary of Lost Creek, are several coal 
beds of which I am able to give an approximate general 
section. 

Thus, near Kansas post-office and on Tim Burton's land 
on the banks of, Lost Creek, near the southeast corner of $. 
30, T. 13, R. 9, W., there are three distinct beds whose rela- 


tions are shown in the following general section: 


. Approximate Section of the Coal Measures near Kansas Post- 


i 


| 


| 
] 
| 
| 


ofice Walker County. 


A ier ne a pr ad OS a pred o t. 17 ft. 0 in. 
(3) CoAL, cut in Burton's well......................... EIU. 
Heavy bedded sandstone, ÁC..... oo ....ooooooo».. 60* 0“ 
DOC ONE EPI BOO. coe eam REFERRI Be tito Lb? 6 ~“ 
Slaty sandstone. ............. luu. HERE NES 10“ 0 # 
(1) CoAL, good, in bed of Lost Creek (reported.)........ 3 e | 


The bed No. 3 is cut in Mr. Burton’s well, and whilst it is 
somewhat bony itis still a very fair coal. The seam is pro- 
bably the same as the Jaggers bed described below. The 
same seam has been cut in another well half a mile from Mr. 
Burton’s. 

On Lost Creek, south of Kansas post-office, coal is found 


in the béd of the creek for a distance of a mile or more. 


This coal has the reputation of being a fine shop coal, and 
from its appearance, this reputation is well deserved. A 
thorough examination of this bed could not be made for the 
reason that it lies mostly below the water level. 

Specimens from this lowest seam, No. 1 of above section, 
have been analyz2d with the following resutl: 


SPECE GIN UT oro Ves AA A 1.315 
A EID IE A AA AAA A AAA wae oe 980 
Moisture 534-3 dd o ES 2.606 
Volatile Matter d i eere rai aha A Ua 34.110 
Fixed Carbone TS tae eal Res dor ES A c ken 56.628 
ACS A A E ERE CHER 6.656 

100,000 


About 10 feet above this bed, and separated from it by 
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slaty sandstones, is another coal seam. This bed, No. 2 of 
above section, being thin, was not sampled for analysis, but 
a section was made of the enclosing rocks as follows : 


Section of bed (2) on Lost Creek, near Kansas Post-office, 
Walker County. 


Whitish slaty sandstones. ' 
Black slale osien ea O ft. lin. 


COAL, very good........ Re Rene dad: p. 4€. qose 
Clay slate bottom... os eerta eee 2 «€ o9 


On Dr. Miller's land, near the center of S. 33, T. 13, R, 


9, W., a seam of coal reported to be two feet in thickness 
has been opened and worked to some extent. The coal 
ls good—splits easily. 

"On Mill Creek, just below the mouth of Jagger’s Creek, 
near Miller's Mill, a seam of coal makes its appearanoe in 
the bed of the creek. This seam is at least 18 inches thick, 
and is very favorably known ás a coal suitable for black- 
smithing. 

Above this bed lie 60 feet or more of tolerably heavy- 
bedded sandstones, and over these another seam, known to 
fame as the Jaggers seam. ‘This Jagger's seam is exposed 
in the branches on both sides of Mill Creek and at about an 
elevation of 60 feet, above the same. It was measured at 
the school house on Jagger's Creek, S. 11, T. 13, R. 10, W. 
with following result: 


Section of Taggers Coal. 
Whitish slaty sandstone roof. 


IIIa eom oe pte deat tu be one Mone Ud x dtu adis 0 ft. 2 in. 
Soft, black bituminous shale...... MEET wate 0 “ ace 
Bituminous shale, whitish when exposed........... 0“ 6 ~“ 
Bony coals bad tu ou Sy e RP tus Madore 0“ 9 5 
POP O ing ele a E EATEN N ge ii" 
BONN CO aid as aa 1t | 
Partine oe A inedia dud a abre E aa neces ig 
Coat, somewhat bony but fair........... 22.2665. p ume 
CoAL, good...... O EE AS E ES 
COANE: DOOF A eec Led och peste da pO us ue ad 0* 2 € 
Black cooly halcones Dn cm Ww 


Sandstone with irregular surface. 
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This coal bed undulates considerably, and it is sometimes 
entirely above the level of the water in the branch and some- 
times below it; for this reason, probably, the most exagger- 
ated statements have often been made about the thickness 
of this bed. The measurements above given, however, are 
correct. 


js 
The following analysis will show the character of the bet- 
ter part of the coal from this seam : 


Species — ..... 1.233 
AI cerit uh TN O s ale SO n wae hee dec ER .944 
O rr IA EDU EEOSE EEIN 3.091 
Volatie Matter............. rt EPOR EE 29.044 
Fixed MB au 2 eile um RON seu ELA 00.534 
PS ore O E O cH CREE 11.328 

100.000 


To return to the river. Along Daker's Creek and the 
river near its mouth, the coal seam described at Tom Brad- 
ley's is exposed in several localities, but the next well known 
locality for coal extends from near the mouth of Burnt Cane 
Cr., in Shepard's Bend, up the river to beyond the mouth of 
Big Cane Creek. In all this region, on both sides of the 
river, there are several seams of coal easily accessible. In 
many places the lower seam has been extensively worked. 
The relations of these seams may be seen from the following 
considerations. Near Mr. Wm. Davis', S. 15, T. 15, R. 6, 
W., at depth of 32 feet from the surface, a seam of coal 2% 
ft. thick was cut in his well. In the lower part of his planta- 
tion, and 50 to 60 feet above water level in the river, there 
is another seam ; and at or below the water level in this: 
whole neighborhood is still another, so that there are at least 
two seams, and if that in Davis? well and in the lower part of 
his plantation are not the same, there are three. I shall not 
attempt to give the stratigraphical relation of the seams to 
be described below, for the reason that sufficient examina- 
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tions have not yet been made to give certainty on these points. 
I shall therefore describe the occurrences of coal, with the 
remark that they are probably to be referred to two, or at 
most three horizons. l 

On Burnt Cane Creek, in S. W. corner of S. 25, T. 15, R. 
6, W., on Alex. M. Stevens’ land, a thick seam gives the fol- 
lowing section : 


Section of Beechy Hollow Seam. 


COAL! 2000 solic ike deen aes 0 ft. 8 in. ) 

PATONG decana 0" Ys 

COAL, good........ e 0“ 315 * 

Parting 

COAL, B00d.......oooooooo... 1 “712 * ¿Upper B, 3 ft. 51% in. 
Black slats 0" 3; € | 

COAL. nidi qus pex ad 0 *6 : a 
A Nd cy aas 0 *2 

COND v oso encima gU). “iky ^s 

Slate..... Beni torts US ire deor oie qs | 2 HE  & 

COM Ma c s ovans used 058 7] 
Bony COAL». cc. osse crees 0 “1 * * Lower B. 1 ft. 4 in. 
CORE saint A iret DE o \ l 


An analysis of an average sample, much weathered, includ- 
ing coal from both benches of this seam, shows the follow- - 
ing composition in 100 parts : 


Specific gravity..ss.s.ssessssssssoressueseesses EUN 1.439 
E AAA A RA 527 
` Moisture..... ai EET 6.952 

Volatile matter.............e eee esses 27.065 

Fixed eapboHoilon ise ee Rv Vera a CE ERR 55.640 

Ash ..... O ias gan. OUO 

100.000 


In S. 30, T. 15, R. 5, near Shulough P. O., an outcrop was 
examined of a coal seam apparently considerably higher 
than the Beechy Hollow Seam. 


The section is as follows: 


Heavy bedded sandstone roof. | 
COAL, excellent..........:....eeesee 1 ft. 8 in. 
Slate bottom. 


Y 
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In the Jasper road near Shulough, by reason of an anti- 
clinal fold iu the strata, this seam outerops in two places. 

On Horse Creek, near its mouth, upper part of S. 26, T. 
15, R. 6, are two seams separated by about 25 feet of strata. 
It may be that these two outerops, belong to the same 
seam, being displaced by a fold in the rocks; the analyses 
show a very close' resemblance in the quality of the coal. 
The lower bed lies below the water level in Horse Creek ; it 
has been much worked before the war, and was shipped to 
Mobile; at present the bed is entirely hidden from sight by 
rubbish. From some of the piles which have been lying 


exposed for 15 or 20 years, I selected samples for analysis 
which gave the following result: 


Coal from the Bed of Horse Creek. 
Specific gravity 


"CPU AA CM . 1.305 
UII; pc O Pee ee ; TAL 
NLOISEUTEE S Sih caret tS L teu lE e Eu e Mele d testi ts Uh 1.848 

-Volatile matter A A em Gu 28.365 

Piel carbon la a Rs ese m voa dre 58.213 
Asl os Bic quee ados patet O reci AX KE 11.574 

i 100.000: 


On a little tributary of Horse Creek, and 25 feet in eleva-: 


tion above the preceding, is the Robinson Bed which was 
measured. 


Section of Robinson Bed, on Horse Creek, Walker Co. 


Bluish slaty sandstone 


A irae ga ee meena Giese 15 ft. 0 in 
Blue clay slate with fossilS.............o.o..o.ooooooo..... pov we 
COAL, good, a little bony ontop.......0..0......00000. 10 * 


Black slate parting 1g 
COAL, good, hard, bright : 


piush Slate PS Die T eR 0 ** dee 
Coat, good, hard, bright..............oo.oooocooooo oo oo. 0 € 10,“ 
BAC SINC ea cad is ls dada 0 * 1% 
COAL, good,hard...... us wes E A orte T Ra s 0*5 4 + 


Clay slate bottom 
Measures down to Horse Creek Seam.................. 25 
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Analysis of two samples of Coal from Robinson’s Bed, Horse 


Creek. 
Specific gravity... oa TEETE 1.871 1.364 
Sulphur... o...n. A A 0.580 — 0.599 
Moisture ............. O ON 2.454 2.703 
Volatile matter ous ene Eos vi EE FTT 27.007 26.600 
E A RT —————— Yack 57.650 56.367 
Ash..... AAA A qd as yaaa Se aha COQUE 12.989 14.330 


100.000 100.000 


Higher up the river, near the mouth of Flat Creek, on 
Squire Jas. W. Davis” farm, one of these seams is again 
exposed, of which we get the following: 


Section on Flat Creek, J. W. Davis’. 


Slaty sandstones. 
Clay slate with fossil plants....................... 2 ft. 
CoAL, all good and hard.............. a ze 


An analysis of the upper 8 inches of this coal gives the 
following result : 


> 
SpeelBe Brari F Dea o yen wb pone qus Mad une px de ene d bae 1.362 
pi de RE E ee ee er en ee ae eee - 1.516 
Moistür © aceae cate vis PENNE UU io Sones 1.674 
Volatile matter................. Tt Piu di qu vd eoe 39.199 
Fixed Carbol cv ou dou ben d'etre Eee a Nm 54.540 
| | ae E A a ee eee ee NCMO A TA 10.287 


100.000 


At Mrs. Davis House on Horse Creek, near the S. W. 
corner of S. 24, T. 15, R. 6, W.,aseam of coal was cut 
through in a well 43 feet below the surface, and by aneroid 
measurements, it would seem that this bed is 40 feet above 
ihe Robinson bed on Horse Creek, so that we have the fol- 
lowing: 


o 


ie n 
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Approximate General Section of Coal “Measures on Horse 


Creek: 
Sandstone ,&c................ E E EEY 43 ft. 0 in. 
(3) Coat (struck in well)............... llle een 39 "«g * 
y MDC PIT 40 “0 * 
(2) Coar, (Robinson Bed).:............... eese. poc pg. o 
Measures.............. O rat AS 25 “0 * 


(1) Coar,(Horse Creek, Flat Creek)................ 212to 9 “ 0 “ 


$e One or the other of the lower seams of the above section 
is laid bare in the;bed of Horse Creek in numerous localities 
above Mrs. Davis! in sections 24 and 13. 

On the opposite side of the river, the same seams occur 
near Davis! Ferry and Ford, and an approximate section of 
the measures there has been given. 

On Frog Ague Creek, Big Cane Creek, and in the Baugh 
or Dent Bend, are outcrops of a fine seam of coal which we 
have called the Mt. Carmel seam. This is probably one of 
the lower seams of the Mrs. Davis or Horse Creek section. 


The following sections will show the character of the Mt. 
Carmel Seam: a 


Section at Mt Carmel Church or Frog Ague Creek, S. 8, T. 
15, k. 0, W., Walker Co. 


Blue slaty sandstone 15 ft. 0 


ió go o in. 
Blue clay slate, with fossilS...................... 2995160 * 
Bony COA sequ urne An 0 “ 1i2*« 
COAL, 200d, Batd. scanner te 2 3 E 
Mother of coal, parting.............oooooooo.... ose cp. c 
COAL, good, hardo co esee iad pe o RR EXER Oo“ 5 “ 
Lir dM C — eens 0* ws 
COND iria bdo duisi aat coa pus ub xi 


On Big Cane Creek, in an adjoining section, is obtained 
the following: 


Section on Big Cane Creek, S. 4, T. 15, R. 6, W., Walker Co. 


Bluish slate, with many fossils, roof. 


COAL; good, very DATO vv cr voe reti wea dS 2 ft. 6 in. 

^1 [17 [11 
AO esque piii a PRU EA b de di 0 LA 
COAL .. o. sex bo eo eo es 2 94 9 9909 0 902-9»? »^» 5" 5 b-5 we * 9? we 0 i 4 s - 
A A —————— n dq: wow po 39 
A pog tope pns Si dtes Q6 2 - os 


Laminated sandstone. 
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Both these sections show abort 34 inches of coal. The 
coalis very hard and bright, and will stand any amount of 
handling without crumbling. - From its physical properties, 
therefore, it is exceedingly well adapted for shipping, and 
the analyses show that it is a very good coal. 


E 1 2 
Specific Gravity........... ee hr hte 1.880 1.401 
Sulphur ..... NNNM 0.586 — 0.482 
Moisture... ...... cc. cece ccc nunon cutecccecseuuus 2.213 3.799 
Volatile Matter... 0.0. cle eee ee ee eee 28.087 26.217 
Fixed Carbon......... 0... 0c ccc ec cece eee e cece 56.454 57.316 
AB 12.855 19.668 


l 100,000 100,000 
No. 1, from Mt. Carmel Church. 


No. 2, from Big Cane Creek. i . 

The similarity in the composition of these coals with those 
from Horse Creek, on the other side of the river, would 
indicate that they are from the same bed, and the physical 
characters of the coal point to the same conclusion. As has 
been already said, however, the examinations have not been 
extended enough to give certainty on these points. 

Above the mouth of Big Cane Creek to the Sipsey Fork, 
are several seams, the characters of which, and their rela- 
tions to each other, will be sufficiently well seen in the 
details below. l 

Near Sanders’ Ferry an outcrop of coal is seen on the 
Old Baltimore Road, where it crosses Blackwater Creek ; 
on the other side of the river, an outerop, probably of the 
same seam, may be seén by the roadside, 30 to 40 feet above 
the river, and another seam occurs in all this vicinity at or 
near the water level of the river. 

Above Sanders! Ferry, in S. W. part of S. 20, T. 14, R. 5, 
W., in Mrs. Burton's field, is a seam about 2 feet in thickness, 
about 30 feet above the water level in the river. The same 
seam appears also near M. D. L. Sanders”, on the opposite 
^ side of the river, and also at J. M. Phillips’, in N. E. of S. 
9, T. 15, R. 5, W., near Democrat. 
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The following analysis from Mrs. Burton’s upper bed shows 
the character of this coal: 


Speciile radiata 1.318 
A ed utc PRU nS Moon s-e. 3.070 
AA A RI a NO denies 2.052 
Volatile: Matter iia 38.078 
Fixed Cubo. oos rr ACER CR REN ER I 55.265 
Re O A 4.605 

i 100.000 


Twenty-five or thirty feet below this is another seam, 
known as the Phillips and Cordell, or Phillips and Camak, 
seam, from the two firms which have mined the coal. The 
Phillips and Cordell Mine is on the south side of the river, 
opposite Mrs. Burton's bend, in the S. W. ¿ of S. 28, T. 14, 
R. 5, W., upon a small branch. The same coal has also been 
ráised from the bed of the river, near the mouth of the Branch. 

The same bed is also seen in Mrs. Burton's field ( Lower 
bed), near the river, in S. 29, and on James Macbee's land 
and on land belonging to his father, both in S. 21, and last- 
ly, perhaps, at James Cole's Spring Branch, near the Fork, 
in S. 16, T. 14, R. 5. At the latter place the coal resembles 
very much the English Cannel Coal. As the seam at this 
point is 40 feet above the level of the river, it may not be the 
same as the Phillips and Cordell. 

The following analyses are from samples taken at the sev- 
eral localities named above: 


H 2 3 
Specie Gravity; psn Eu enar een SE 1.290 1.268 1.268 
SULPRUL ce eee eee .. - O49 .988 .593 
Moisture Na cec e Ead ai os aoi s ap 3.098 1.700 4.047 
Volatile: Matter... vss Lex evan 34,552 36.228 34.193 
Fixed Carbon................+....... 60.745 60.591 60.698 
es) A ex a E 1.605 1.481 1.062 


100.000 100.000 100.000 


^ No. 1, from Phillips and Cordell Mine. 
No. 2, from James Cole’s Spring Branch. 
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No. 3, from E. J. Phillips”, near Old Warrior Town. 


By these analyses it will be seen that this coal is of very 
great purity, and, in some respects, superior to any yet ex- 
amined along the river. 

On the road from Sanders' Ferry io Democrat, near the 
centre of S. 4, T: 15, R. 5, W., on Jin Hawthorne's land, 
is a fine seam of coal which is thought to be the Pratt seam. 
If this surmise is correct the importance of the discovery 
can not well be over-estimated, The seam is near the out- 
crop at J. M. Phillips’ mentioned above, but the Pratt seam 
overlies the Phillips’. The thickness of this seam is re- 
ported to be 34 to 4 feet. Two feet of the upper part has been 
examined, and from samples taken the following analysis 
has been made: . 

Coal from Fim Hawthorne's (Pratt Seam ?) 


Specific Gravity ............. ee 1.333 
SULPRUF oo ne seltene 516 
Moisture... 0.0.00. cee eee teste ss sarah 2.969 
Volatile Matter ....... llle atl 29.784 
Fixed Carbon. ......... 0... ccc ee cee eee rhet 60.598 
ASH ooo cc ee cect cece ena etse eat 6.649 
i 100.000 


No other outcrop of this seam was obsérved, yet it is quite 
probable that it will be found much nearer the river. 

For the sake of comparison, I subjoin an average of the 
analysis of the upper and lower benches of the Pratt seam 


near Birmingham : , 
Specific Gravity... 2... ce ee cee mcr co 1.300 
SULDRUY oo ce cee ee ha aen 918 
Moisture......... iaa 1.501 
Volatile Matter ...........oooocoonooooncnmrnannonocarrs. 31.485 
Fixed Carbon.............. 0.00 eee eee llla eee eee 61.598 
As 5.416 
” : 100.000 


For the purpose of showing the probable relations of 
seams which are found near the Sipsey Fork, I subjoin the 


following: 


As owe JAM AA 
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Section of the Coal Measures 4n the vicinity of Old Warrior 
Town, Walker County. 


Surface. 

Slaty Sandstones. inicia 39 ft. 0 in. 
. Hard, flaggy sandstones................2.2.-.-. 62 40 . 9s 
Slaty sandstone, compactbeneath.......... uec dq 05 * 0 « 
(3) Coar, [ Jim Hawthorne's] (Prattseam?) ...31 @ 4" 0 +“ 
Flaggy sandstones. dei 140“ 0 “ 
Sandstone, partly massive.........o.ooooomomoo.o... 55“ q “ 

(2) CoaL, Mrs. Burton's upper seam, Sanders, F. M... 
PR a a ile ga 9 « 
Sandstone, partly massive............. PM 30“ 0 * 


(1) CoaL, Phillips € Cordell, Mrs. Burtons lower 
seam, Fim Cole’s spring branch, Fas. Macbee’s.. 3“ 0“ 
River level. 


In the preceding pages the general section of the Warrior 
Field, along the South and North R. R., and two or three 
analyses of coals have been reprinted from a previous report. 

The convenience to the reader, and the greater complete- 
ness thus secured, will doubtless be sufficient justification 
for these few pages of reprint. 

For convenience of reference, the coal analyses appearing 
above, in the body of the report, are here presented in 
tabular form. 


“TABLE SHOWING PROXIMATE COMPOSITION OF COALS—INCLUDING SULPHUR. 
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McLester Shaft, Tuskaloosa........... leue eee H. McCalley..|| 1.283| 1.861]| 2.245/35.130|55.301| 7.324 
Asylum Shaft, Tuskaloosa..........oooooooooomoo.o.o... de ES . .111.897| 1.867|| 1.892/32 011/55. 364/10. 733 
Mrs. S. M. Chambers’ Mine, Tuskaloosa Co.,......... s ..|| 1.281} 2.386)! 1.838/30.682/64..339| 3.141 
Prude's Lower Mine, Tuscaloosa Co.. ............... H. McCalley. .|| 1.327| 0.626|| 5.426|31 .952|59,455]- 3.167 
Goree Bed, University Seam, Tuskaloosa Co.......... H. McCalley..|| 1.386] 0,870|| 2.062/31.103/55.495/11, 340 
University Mine, University Seam, Tuskaloosa Co.....||]J. B. Durrett. .|| 1.298} 1.038|| 1.833/36 .233/54.534| 7.400 
Jim Mack's Branch, University Seam, Tuskalosa Co....||H. McCalley..|| 1.393| 0.765|| 7.285/28 989/54. 522] 9.204 
Manly Bed, Tuskaloosa CO........ooooooooocomm+oros.. B s ...1| 1.277| 0.752|| 2.004/33.833|61.872]| 2.291 
“Block Coal” Seam, Tuskaloosa Co..............ss e y ES 1.411} 1.613|| 2,239/34.606/50.375/12.780 
Double Seam, Tuskaloosa Co ................ esee. se i ... {| 1.804) 2.129|| 1.810/34.029/58.940| 5.921 
James Beaver's Seam, Tuskaloosa Co................. J. B. Durrett. .|| 1.311| 0,660|| 2.513/81.977/60.033| 5.477 
“Cannel” Coal (?) near Daniel's Creek, Tuskaloosa Co. 4 H. McCalley..|| 1.348] 2.752|| 0.830/36.207 48 . 319/14 .644 
Upper Seam, S. 30, T. 18, R. 8, W., Tuskaloosa Co.....||J. B. Durrett. .|| 1.280} 0.811| 2.514/32.093/61.886| 3.507 
Near Prince Christian's, Tuskaloosa C0.............. .,|| H. McCalley..|| 1 317) 0.608|| 2.179/32.855/59.820| 5.146 
On Panther Branch, Tuskaloosa Co................ VJ, B. Durrett. .|| 1.329| 8.835|| 0.778133 271161,082| 4.869 
Near Alexander McMillan's, Tuskaloosa Co........... J. B. Durrett. .|| 1.282) 0.798)| 2.391/33,865/59.069| 4.675 
Coal Cave Hollow, Jefferson Co..... Tem H. McCalley..|| 1.330| 1.945]| 1.258/26.253/09.869/12.593 
John Richardson's, on Friley’s Creek, Walker Co...... J. B. Durrett. .} 1 268| 1.131|| 1.475/34.271159.128| 5.126 
Thomas' Bed, near Friley's Creek, Walker Co......... H. McCalley..|| 1.280| 1,506|| 1.412/27.211/06.000| 5.347 
Mrs. Robinson’s Lower Bed on Short Creek, Walker Co.||H. McCalley..|| 1.336] 0.722|| 3.560/26.566/64.228| 5.646 
Upper Seam. Fork Shoals, Walker Co............... J.B. Durrett. .|| 1.325| 0.793|| 4.976/27.169/62.135| 5.720 
John Richardson’s House, near Wilmington, Walker Co.||H. McCalley. .|| 1.310} 1.076|| 1.398/30.647/62,183] 5.772 
Coal Creek, Middle Bed, Jefferson Co. ................ ^ “ — ..|| 1.351| 1.525|| 1.850/27.561/61.696| 8.893 
Calvary Williams! (Upper Group), Jefferson Co........ E i 1.391| 0.521|| 4.175/22 415/62 482/10 928 
ý a ü 1.812| 0.604} 1.525/26.170166.020] 6.285 


(Lower Group), Jefferson Co....... 
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TABLE SHOWING PROXIMATE COMPOSITION OF COALS--INCLUDING SULPHUR--CONTINUED. 
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LOCALITY. ANALYST. 
From Brake's Bend, Walker Co ...............ssess. H. McCalley.. 
From Tom Bradley's, Walker C0........ooooo.o..... „JH. McCalley. . 
Mrs. Bailey’s (better part), Walker Co..............., H. McCalley.. 
Mrs. Bailey's (bony part), Walker Co................. J. B. Durrett.. 
David Cobb’ s, on Lost Creek, Walker Co...,......... H. McCalley.. 


From Guttery's Canoe Hole, Holly Grove, Walker Co..|[J. B. Durrett., 
Baker's Upper Bed, on Lost Creek, Walker Co........ H. McCalley.. 
Baker's Lower Bed, on Lost Creek, Walker Co........ “ s 


Townley Bed, Upper Bench, Walker Co............... ll E 
Townley Bed, Lower Bench, Walker Co.............. Por ae 
Burton's, on Lost Creek, near Kansas, Walker Co..... 3 V Mt 
Jagger's Bed, near Eldridge, Walker Dosis ds j Tu 
Beechy Hollow, near Shulough, Walker Co............ «€ (| 
Horse Creek, near Davis! Ferry, Walker Co. ......... s: A 
Robinson's Bed, on Horse Creek, near Davis' Fer ne A d 

5 s P Tm Aly. B. Durrett 
Flat Creek, near Davis’ Ferry, Walker Co.. ........... H. McCalley 
Mt. Carmel Church, Walker Co............Luuuu.uu... H. McCalley 
Big Cane Creek, near River, Walker Co.............. H. McCalley 


Mrs. Burton's Upper Bed, near old Warrior Town. ..... 


_ Phillips & Cordell Mine, near old Warrior Town...... H. McCalley.. 
. James Cole's Spring Branch, near old Warrior Town...||J. B. Durrett.. 
E, J- Phillips”, Walker Comida J. B: Durrett. . 
Jim Hawthorne's, near Democrat, Walker Co..,....... H. McCalley.. 


Pratt Seam (average), near Birmingham, Jefferson Co.. 


J. B. Durrett. 


H. McCalley. . 


Sulphur, 


1.108 
0.690 
0.603 
1.236 
0.728 
0.687 
0.695 
1.331 
1.744 
0.710 


| 0.586 


0.574 
0.527 
0.711 
0.580 
0.599 
1.516 
0.586 
0,482 
3,070 
0,649 
9.988 
0.593 
0.516 
0.918 
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4.585,26.407,56.890/12.168 
2.702/99.564/64.818| 2.916 
5.715|98.095/62.612! 3:578 


2.910 
2.960/96 . 162144 . 516126 . 362 
8.007/99.084:63.352| 4.557 
2.606/34.110[56.628| 6.656 
3.091129 044156 .537|11 .328 
6.952127 .065,55.640 10.313 
1.848/98.365 58.213|11.574 
2.354127 .007|57 .650/12 . 989 
2.703|26.600/56.367/14.330 
1.674133 199154 .540/10.587 
2.213128 978156. 454/12. 355 
3. 799/26 217157 .3816/12.668 
2 .052138 078155 265| 4.605 
3.098|34 552160.745| 1.605 
1.700136 228/60.591| 1.481 
4.047|34.193/60.698| 1.062 
2.969199. 784/60.598| 6.649 
1.501131,485161.598| 5.416 
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To Dr. EUGENE Á, SMITH, 
State Geologist : 
SiR—The following Report has been made in compliance 
with your request. 
Very respectfully, 


HENRY McCALLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, 
February 1, 1881. 
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ALABAMA NORTH OF THE TENNESSEE RIVER. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
1. Topography, ete. 


The Tennessee River enters Alabama near its northeast, 
and leaves it at its northwest corner, flowing within the 
limits of the State a distance of about two hundred miles. 

Coming into the State by what is known in Tennessee as 
the Sequatchee Valley, and in Alabama as Brown’s Valley, 
the river flows southeast along this trough, some sixty miles 
or more, when it is suddenly deflected from this apparently 
natural. course, towards the northwest, and this general 
direction it keeps until it passes again into Tennessee at the 
point already mentioned. 

The southernmost point of its course in Alabama, is Gun- 
tersville, where it leaves Brown’s Valley, and this point is 
about forty miles due south of the State line. 

The portion of Alabama thus embraced in this great bend 
of the Tennessee River, it is proposed to consider in the fol- 
lowing pages. li 

Boundaries und Area.—The northernmost limit of this 
tract is the Tennessee State line ; on all other sides the river 
itself forms the boundary. 

The area embraced is some 3,000 square miles, or nearly 
2,000,000 acres, and includes the counties of Lauderdale, 
Limestone and Madison, and parts of Jackson and Marshall. 

Surface Configuration.—This region, though now present- 
ing, as a rule, an extremely rugged and broken surface, was 


once a high plateau, gradually sloping towards the south and 
south west. 
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Then there were no mountains and valleys, hills and dales, 
within its area ; but it was throughout simply a high, level 
plain, elevated some 800 ft. to 1,500 ft. above the sea, unre- 
lieved by the many picturesque scenes which now meet the 
eye as one passes over it. Though now much worn away, it 
still contains some of the loftiest porig within the State, 
landmarks of a former greatness. 


Divisions.—A natural division of this area is into “ High- 
lands? and * Lowlands." 

By the term, highlands, we mean the extensions into 
this State of the “highlands” and “table lands” of Ten- 
nessee. By the term lowlands, we mean the low, flat, roll- 
ing country between the highlands on the north and the 
Tennessee River on the south. The highlands have for their 
surface rocks, the Carboniferous and Sub-carboniferous strata, 
with the exception of the St. Louis or Upper Siliceous divi- 
sion ofthe latter. The lowlands have principally, for their 
surface rocks, the St. Louis Limestone. The highlands, as 
here defined, include the greater portion (nearly four-fifths) 
of this area. On the north, they extend entirely across the 
State from east to west, and in the eastern and western 
thirds, they extend clear through to the river on the south. 
The lowlands are, therefore, confined principally to the 
southern central portion, and are, in a measure, limited to a 
narrow strip, bordering upon the Tennessee; but in places 
this strip sends out offshoots away into the interior, in and 
between the hills and ridges of the highlands, thus taking in 
considerable tracts of country. The highlands of the west- 
ern half being extension of the highlands of Tennessee, have, 
of course, the same surface rocks as these. The highlands 
of the eastern hálf, being extensions of the table-lands of 
Tennessee, are likewise similar to them. The highlands of 
the western half have no such thing as à mountain, whilst 
those of the eastern half are composed entirely of mountains, 
being merely the terminal ridges and spurs of the great 
Cumberland chain. Those on the western half usually slope 
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gradually away to the lowlands below, whilst those of the 
east always end abruptly, being mountains. Those on the 
west, when not cut up into ravines and hollows, form a com- 
paratively level plain, elevated some six to eight hundred 
feet above the level of the Gulf of Mexico; but in many : 
places, especially néar their southern edge, they are so eut 
up as to appear as a mere succession of ridges and hills. 
The highlands of the east, on the other hand, are merely 
- broad, flat mountains, from eight to fifteen hundred feet 
above the sea, separated from each other by deep, narrow 
valleys, along which run the streams. On the west, these 
highlands have points extending down into the lowlands, 
but always connected to the main body on the north ; whilst 
on the east many outlying, detached spurs and ridges 'rise 
up away out in the lowlands, like islands. AH the rugged 
and broken portions of this region are due to the hard rocks 
of these highlands. The lowlands, in all their ramifications, 
are connected with the main body, bordering on the Ten- 
nessee. They are flat and rolling, with an average eleva- 
tion of from five to seven hundred feet above the sea, and 
contain no very prominent land marks, except those formed 
by the rocks of the highlands. 

We have thus seen that the highland and lowland areas 
differ as much in their general appearance as they do physi- 
cally and geologically. The one is entirely different in its 
eastern and western portions, the other is more or less uni- 
form throughout; the one is covered by its native forest, 
whilst the other, for the most part, is in a state of cultiva. 
tion ; and the soil of the one is poor, whilst that of the other 
is highly fertile. 


Drainage.—W ashed on three sides by the beautiful Ten- 
nesseee, and traversed every few miles, through its whole 
width, from north to south, by bold, rapid streams, this 
whole section of country is admirably drained. lts streams, 
with the exception of a few of the largest, all rise within its 
borders, and henee, are comparatively short. They are seen, 
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especially within the highlands, winding along the deep 
narrow ravines and gorges, cut down into the bedded rocks, - 
where with a great noise and a rush; they leap over the num- 
erous easeades along their route. Before reaching the low- 
lands, having run over nothing but rocks and pebbles, their 
waters are clear and sparkling. Confined to narrow limits, 
bounded by steep acclivities with little or no valleys between 
them, and having a great fall, they are unable to spread out, 
and hence lakes and marshes are almost unknown. With 
rapid currents, these streams, during freshets, often do much 
damage along their banks, taking away whole crops and 
even the soil of the narrow bottoms which occur along them. 
These bottom lands are never seen, within the highlands, on 
both sides of the streams at once; they are always faced by 
blufts, jutting up against the creek on the opposite side. The 
Tennessee, during high waters, often rises out of its banks 
along the lowlands and does much harm; its backwaters 
extending up the creeks for miles, sometimes almost to the 
margin of the highlands. These streams, with the exception 
` of the Tennessee itself, in accordance with the general 
inclination of the surface, and the dip of the rocks, all flow 
in a southerly direction and empty their waters into the 
Tennessee. With many large creeks boiling up in the char- 
acteristic “big springs" of its basins and hollows, with 
numerous smaller springs gushing out from its hill-sides 
and cliffs, and with never failing wells almost every where to 
be found, this country is well blessed with the purest and 
best of drinking water. Not all of the springs, however, nor 
all of the wells, afford pure water, for in many cases the 
waters are of a decided mineral character, and in some 
instances have gained for themselves more than a State-wide 
reputation for their medicinal qualities. 


Soile.—The soil in this region varies from a very light 
and poor siliceous material, in some places almost pure sand, 
covering the greater part of the highlands, to a very dark 
and rich loam, forming much of the lowlands. The high- 
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lands of the western half, known as “ barrens," covered prin- 
cipally by a light gray siliceous soil, include: spots, some- 
. times of considerable extent, of fine calcareous soils, always 
colored more or less red. These spots are found, either upon 
the highest points of the “barrens,” or in their deepest 
basins; the soils in these two positions being derived from 
entirely different rocks. "Those on the high points are from 
the disintegration of the-St. Louis Limestone, whilst those 
in the basins are from the impure and crinoidal limestones 
of the middle and lowest beds of the Keokuk or Lower Sili- 
ceous formation. On some of the high points within the 
“barrens,” are found cherty nodules, resting upon the light 
gray siliceous soil, relics of the now departed calcareous soil, 
and showing its last resting place. . These “barren” soils 
have heretofore been looked upon as almost worthless, but: 
judging from the rapidity with which they are now being 
taken into cultivation, are fast coming into repute, and these 
lands may, at no distant day, be sought.after, not only on 
account of their productiveness of certain crops, but also, 
with their pure water and air, and delightful climate, as 
quiet summer retreats from the dust and turmoil of the 
towns and cities. Doubtless, under kind treatment, these 
lands will be found good for most fruit crops, as they have 
already been shown, by the aid of a suitable compost, to be 
fine for cotton, tobacco and small grain. These soils can be 
made to yield, so it is said, one-half of a bale of cotton, or 
two hundred and fifty pounds of lint cotton to the acre, and 
the advantages claimed for them will more than compensate 
for the excess of fertilizers used. "These advantages are: 
the lands are cheaper; they are more easily worked; they 
are never overflowed; the fruit ripens sooner; the staple 
samples better. The greatest objection to them seems to be 
that they do not hold fertilizers well, being able to retain 
not even the small amount of organie matter which annually 
falls upon them. In many places théy look as if they had 
been leached, so completely have all traces of organic mat- 
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ter been washed away. They would therefore impose upon 
the farmer the additional labor and cost of more frequent 
applications of the manure or compost. The soil of the high- . 
lands or table-lands of the east (the gray sandy soil of the 
Coal Measures ), is also, as a general thing, very poor, often 
nothing more than pure sand stained with a little oxide of 
iron. These table lands afford fine pastures, over which 
the cattle of the farmers of the adjacent valleys roam from 
early spring until late fall. Such lands when fresh, or when 
they have any strength at all, seem to be especially adapted 
to all root crops. They, like the “ barrens,” do not hold 
manures well, and hence require frequent applications. These 
highlands ‘are, as yet, but thinly settled, but are beginning 
to attract considerable attention. Being from some twelve 
to fourteen hundred feet above the sea, their atmosphere is 
pure and invigorating, a perfect safeguard against the chills 
and fevers of the lowlands. 

The soil of the lowlands, or the red lands derived from 
the disintegration of the St. Louis Limestone, varies from 
a deep red colored clay loam, to a nearly black, loose, calca- 
reous soil. These soils are coextensive with the lowlands, 
occupying their whole area with the exception of a few iso- 
lated localities along the creeks and very low places, held by 
the soils of the underlying rocks. ' They form the farming 
lands of North Alabama and are always susceptible of the 
greatest improvement. Though now in many places much 
washed, and apparently worn out and lying out in old sedge 
fields, still, their original fertility could, in all cases, be got- 
_ten back, within a few years, by a little judicious handling. 
Containing within themselves all the ingredients necessary 
for plant food, they could, if properly cared for, be made to 
last forever without the addition of a single load of manure 
or pound of fertilizer of any kind from extraneous sources. 
Some of these soils have been abused for at least seventy- 
five years; that is, they have been worked upon the very 
exhaustive method of ever taking off and never putting. 
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back; they have been worked very shallow, they have been 
worked and trampled over during all seasons of the year and 
they have been cultivated year after year in the same erop, 

cotton, the only change being that of an occasional crop of 
corn, and still, though they have never been assisted in the 
least, are comparatively fertile wherever so situated as not 
to be easily washed away. Unlike the soils of the highlands, 
they are very retentive of all organic matter; taking well, 
manures and fertilizers of all kinds, and showing their 
effects for years after. Cotton and corn have ever been their 
staple commodities, though they are well suited to a great 
diversity of erops. The dark loamy lands of the South, 
lying along the river and creeks, made dark by the super- 
abundance of organic matter, are especially suited to corn; 
they are the corn lands. The higher lands, the rolling lands 
in between the creeks and off from the river, the brown 
lands and the red lands, are the truecotton lands, of course, 
the brown and black tinis of these lands are proportional to 
the amount of organic matter with which they are impreg- 
nated. The redder lands, the cotton lands, are also well 
adapted to the horticulturist. Though in effect very limited 
in'its chief productions which are reduced almost to two, 
cotton and corn, there are few areas, of the same extent, 
which are capable of yielding a greater diversity of crops 
than Mlabama, north of the Tennessee river. 


Forests.—The forests of this region are chiefly confined to 
the highlands and tothe inaccessible places of the lowlands, 
The highlands are still, in great part, covered with their 
native growth. Only a few small patches, immediately sur- 
rounding the cabins of the scattering settlers, and the fertile, 
though narrow, ereek bottoms have, as yet, been cleared. 
The growth of thetrue highlands, or highlands of the west, 
consists principally of a dwarfed, hard, twisted grained post 
oak or blackjack, and the short leaf pine, though along the 
creek and ravines, especially near the heads of the ravines 


are found some noble trees of white oak, red oak, poplar, 
10 
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ehestnut, etc. Saw mills, temporarily put up, are now often 
seen along these branches and creeks, and this fine timber 
-will soon be a thing of the past. The growth of the high- 
lands of the east is luxuriant, consisting, upon the level pla- 
teaus, or table lands, of oak, hickory, chestnut, pine and a 
few poplars, walnuts, etc. Along its sides, over the Moun- 
tain Limestone, are found, prineipally, cedar and pine, though 
some oaks, and occasionally a walnut and a poplar appear. 
The cedars cover the limestones of this formation, and the 
pines, the sandstones ; their lines of separation are often very 
marked, and can be Skil} recognized from a distance, as the 
mountains are approached. 

There is, comparatively speaking, but little left of the native 
growth of the lowlands. This little is confined, principally, 
to the creeks, very low places, and knolls, and consists, for 
the most part, of the different varieties of oak, hickory, and 
cottonwood. Occasionally one meets witha fine grove of 
oak and hickory, covering a high level area, but in most cases, 


such a grove will be surrounding or adjacent to some resi- 
dence. 


2. Geology. 


Within this area, erosion, due to the action of running 
water, has laid bare many fine natural sections. It is,thus 
made an interesting field to the Geologist. 

—An enumeration of the geological formations which are 
exhibited in these natural sections, or which occur within 
this area, together with their equivalents in other states, and 
their lithological characters, have already been given by the 
State Geologist in his report for the years 1877-78. 

He also gives there a general section of the western part 
of this area, passing through Courtland and Moulton, which 
shows the relative positions of the different geological forma- 
ations, their respective thicknesses and general dip. This 
information will be found in the above named BUS pages 
11-18 inclusive. 
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In the section or cut referred to, it will be noticed that 
the two upper formations, viz., Mountain Limestone, and 
Coal Measures, are not shown north of the Tennessee River. 
This is for the reason that those two formations do not occur 
north of the Tennessee, except in Madison and Jackson coun- 
ties, entirely east of the line of the section. 

In the above named Report the general characters of the 
rocks making up the various formations in North Alabama, 
together with detailed descriptions of sections obtained in 
various localities, have been given. 

In this Report, after an enumeration and a general sketch 
of the geological formations recognized in this region, I shall 
present additional details from parts of the country not cov- 
ered by the previous Report referred to. 

Beginning with the lowest, the geological formations to be 
described in the details below, together with their most char- 
acteristic strata, are as follows: * 


1. Silurian.—Of this age, the following rocks were 
believed to have been recognized : 

(1) Gray, fossiliferous, granular dolomites and limestones 
and loose chert, belonging to the sub-group, Knox Dolomite, 
of the Quebec group of the Lower Silurian—appearing only 
in the anti-clinal valley of the eastern border. 

(2) A dove-colored and highly fossiliferous - limestone, 
believed to be of the Trenton group of the Lower Silurian. 
Found only in the same locality as the above. | 

(3) A highly fossiliferous, argillaceous limestone of the 
Nashville or upper group of the Lower Silurian rocks. 
Seen in the above anti-elinal valley and along the creeks of 
the western half of this district, as they flow into Alabama 
from Tennessee. 

(4) Gray and variegated fossiliferous limestones, often shaly, 
a magnesian limestone, and also a dark gray sandstone— 
Rocks of the Niagara or Lowest group of Upper Silurian. 
They are nextbelow the Black Shale. Seen along the creeks 
and ravines of the west, near the State line. 
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2. Devonian.—A black bituminous shale, alternating 
with thin seams of a fine grained sandstone seen along the 
anti-clinal valley of the east, and along the creeks and ravines 
near the State line, from Flint River westward. The most 
southern point at which these rocks were seen was near the 
Blair's Ferry road, in S. 34, T. 2, R. 6, W., ina ravine lead- 
ing out from Elk River. 

3. Lower Sub- Carboniferous. 


(1) Lower Siliceous or Keokuk or Bur lon DBeds.— These 
rocks vary from an almost pure flint to nearly pure marble. 
They consist of flint or hornstone, shales, sandstones, and 
limestones, in all grades of purity. They are supposed to 
cover about one-half of this district, extending from east to 
west. Though highly developed in the western half, they 
are seldom seen or rarely come to the surface in the eastern 
half. They are cliff-making rocks, their upper or siliceous, 
or flinty portion, always forming the capping stone. They 
are regularly stratified, as shown along these cliffs, the 
under rocks, or limestones and sandstones of all grades of 
purity, seldom coming to light, except along these cliffs, and 
in a few basins where the siliceous crust has been eut through 
and removed. The rocks of the western half are, also, 
more characteristie than those of the eastern. "These rocks 
have been-fully described in the report already referred to. 
Thickness, some 150 feet. 

(2) Upper Siliceous or St. Lowis Limestone.—lmpure or 
cherty limestones. "These rocks are the surface rocks of the 
flat and rolling country bordering upon the Tennessee. They 
cover about one-third of the area under consideration, appear- 
ing in their greatest force near its central portion ; Here they 
extend from the river almost to the Tennessee line. They 
form the rich and fertile lands of this area, and it is doubt- 
less mostly because of this fertility that all of the towns of 
this region are built upon its slight knolls. These rocks are 
not often seen in regular beds, but generally as scattered 
fragments, assoviated with sandy clay and cherty, fossilif- 
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erous nodules, the results of their disintegration. They, 
like the underlying, lower sub-carboniferous rocks, seem 
to thin out as we go eastward, in which direction the. two 
formations appear to become consolidated into one, inier- 


mediate in properties between the two. Their greatest thick- 
ness is about 200 feet. They, too, have been fully described. 


4. Mountain Limestone, Chester Group.—Limestones, 
sandstones, and shales. These rocks are confined to the 
eastern or mountainous half, their most western appearance 
being in Capshaw mountain, a few miles west of Huntsville. 

They form generally the sides of the mountains, from 
just below the sandstone capping of the same, down nearly 
to the base in some cases, seldom themselves, however, 
extending out into the level or rolling plains below. The 
propriety of the name Mountain Limstone, is thus quite 
apparent. Near the western limits, the isolated peaks and 
spurs usually lack the capping of sandstone, being formed 
entirely of these calcareous rocks down to their sloping 
bases. The seam of sandstone often repeats itself, once or 
twice. These rocks vary: very much in their respective 
thicknesses at different localities. They have a thickness 


ranging from 600 to 800 feet. 


5. Coal Measures.—Sandstones, conglomerates, shales, and 
coal. These rocks as they lie upon those last mentioned, or 
as they form the tops of the principal mountains, are, of 
course, found only in the eastern half. They generally form 
the flat, or slightly basin-shaped area on top of the moun- 
tain, or the table-lands; and around the rims of these table 
mountains, the lower sandstones and conglomerates of this 
formation, usually form a line of cliffs, 30 to 50 feet in 
height, immediately above the Mountain Limestone. Near 
thé foot of these cliffs are found the coal seams. There are 
sometimes as many as three of these, one above the other, 
separated by sandstones and shales. These seams vary in 
thickness from a few inches to several feet. "Their coalalso 
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varies much in quality, from a very pure to a very impure 
variety. Many of these seams have been worked in a small 
way by the neighboring blacksmiths, and a few on a larger 
scale, as the Elkmont coal and R. R. Co. seams, those on 
Monte Sano, near Huntsville, and the “Old Huntsville 
Mining and Manufacturing Co." seams. These seams, on 
account of their great height above the adjacent level country, 
ean be worked on a large scale only by a great outlay of 
capital at first. Thickness of Coal Measures, from 150 to 
400 feet. 


6. Stratified Drift or Orange Sand.—Sand; rounded gravel 
or pebbles, iron conglomerates, formed of rounded pebbles 
held together by oxideof iron. "These rocks are of no great 
superficial extent, occuring only in small spots covering a 
few high places. 


II. COUNTY DETAILS. 


LAUDERDALE COUNTY. 


.. Area and Boundaries.—This county occupies the north- 

western corner of Alabama, or the western portion of the 
section under consideration. It is bounded on the north by 
the State of Tennessee, on the south and west by the river 
Tennessee, and on the east by Limestone county and Elk 
River. It has an area of about 728 square miles or 465,920 
acres. - ; 

It is very irregular in its shape, being from east to west 
some fifty-six miles long, whilst its average width from 
north to south, is not more than thirteen miles. Extend- 
ing up to the vertex of the acute angle formed by the south- 
ern boundary of the State of Tennessee, and the Tennessee 
river; it projects beyond the extension of the Alabama and 
Mississippi line, south of the Tennessee, and thus takes in 
some thirty square miles, in this corner, which would have 
belonged to Mississippi, had the above line between Miss- 
issippi and Alabama been allowed to crop the Tennessee. 
Its eastern boundary is the line between Banges six and 
seven, west from Huntsville, forsome twelve miles, or until 
this line strikes Elk river, when this river forms the boun- 
dary down to the Tennessee. Its southern and western boun- 
dary is the river Tennessee, which, in the pursuance of a 
course about at right-angles to that for which nature seems: 
to have intended it, is forced to twist and turn, thus mak- 
ing these lines anything but straight. 


 Drainage.——With a swift river sweeping more than. one- 
half its boundary, and with many clear rapid streams pass- 
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ing through its whole width from north to south, this county 
has a complete system of drainage. Nota marsh or a pond 
of any size can be found within its limits, unless immedi- 
ately upon the Tennessee. Every stream in the county flows 
within the county limits to the Tennessee, this river receiv- 
ing directly the waters of every stream of any considerable’ 
size, with the exception of Anderson creek. The principal 
creeks are, commencing on the west, Second, Cypress, Shoal, 
Blue Water and Clear, not counting Elk river, which, like 
the Tennessee, does not flow through it, but merely forms a. 
portion of its boundary. Of these, the three principal are, ` 
Cypress, Shoal, and Blue Water, draining all the central por- 
tion of the county from north to south, partly rising within 
the state of Tennessee. They alone of the streams of the 
county have tributaries of any size, though the smaller 
streams of the eastern and western portions of the county 
cannot, by any means, be looked upon as insignifican!, espe- 
cially during freshets or high waters. Of these smaller 
streams, Anderson, First, Six-mile, Bluff, and Four-mile, are 
the most important. The three larger creeks, together with 
Anderson, all rise near the State line, either just north or 
south of it, in the great highlands of Tennessee or their exten- 
sions. All, flowing south, empty their waters directly into 
the Tennessee with the exception of Anderson creek, which 
flows into Elk river, about six-miles from its mouth, or one 
mile below the point where it first touches the county. The 
smaller streams all rise near the central portion of the county, 
north and south, and flowing south, empty their waters into 
the Tennessee. They thus help to drain the southern half of 
the county. These streams being all fed by pure, bold, ever- 
lasting free-stone springs, never go dry, and hence, man nor 
beast in Lauderdale county need ever grow thirsty for want 
of pure water. The surface of this county having a natural 
inclination towards the south, and being greatly wasted away 
on the south by the erosive action of water, these streams all 
have a great fall, and hence rapid currents. Cascades are 
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numerous along them, and the amount of water power thus 
allowed to run to waste is too great to be estimated. These 
streams being confitied to narrow limits, and their fall being 
so great, all, even the smallest, are dangerous during high 
waters. 


General Configuration.—In general, this county presents 
an extremely broken surface. bordered on the south by a 
large, crooked stream, with a narrow basin. More spe- 
cifically: in the north, it consists of a high plain-like area, 
eut up by deep, long, narrow ravines, extending north and 
south, from which ramify other smaller ravines in all direc-. 
tions; in the central portion, of ridges and ravines, hills and 
hollows; and in the south, of a greatly inclined basin of very 
unequal width, filling up all the southern bends in the river, 
and interspersed here and there with small knolls. Nearly 
all of this diversity of scenery, ete., is due to the action of 
running water; for, originally the whole area occupied by -~ 
this county had not a single ridge or hill, ravine or hollow, 
but was a plain, gently sloping from the north to the south, 
and with entirely different rocks, soil, and forests in the north- 
ern and southern parts. This northern portion (about five- 
sevenths) constitutes the “barrens,” or the highlands; the 
southern portion (two-sevenths) forms the lowlands. The 
highlands, recognized by its poor, white, siliceous soil, and 
its growth, principally, of seemingly stunted trees; and the 
lowlands, by its rick black and red soils, and its growth of 
oak and hickory. These differences would strike the casual 
observer, and to make sure one would have only to examine 
the rocks. The dividing line between the highlands and 
lowlands, is very crooked, especially in the western and east- 
ern parts of this county where most broken. 

This county may perhaps best be described by dividing it 
into three divisions, extending clear through from north to 
south. The first or western third extending eastward a few 
miles beyond (east of) Bluff Creek; the central portion 
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thence eastward to Shoal Creek, and the eastern or third por- 
tion, from Shoal Creek to the eastern boundary of the county. 


The Firsior Western Division.—This portion of the county 
is very broken indeed, so much so as to make it impossible 
to have a road across it from east to west, except along the 
river basin. It consists, it may be said, entirely of the high- 
lands, cut into ridges by deep narrow ravines. These ridges 
extend down to within a mile of the river, or less, where they 
end more or less abruptly. These sharp terminal points of 
the ridges are all rounded on top, and covered with loose 
cherty rock, but as they recede towards the highlands, they 
generally widen out, becoming flat on top, their sides steeper, 


-covered with fewer loose rocks and more bedded ones. The 


ravines between the ridges, narrowing.as they go back from 
the river, keep their depths for long distances, but finally 
gradually emerge into the highlands above. The flattening 
of the pointed ridges on top as they go back, occurs when- 
ever the streams or ravines on each side of them are so far 
apart as to leave a portion of the original uneroded land 
surface between. Being parts of the same level highlands 
on the north, these ridges all have a uniform height, or very 
nearly so, corresponding to these highlands. These ridges 
have their bedded rocks almost level, dipping a little, per- 
haps, towards the south or southwest, hence they have been 
cut out, ánd were not cast or thrown up after the manner of 
all true ridges. They are now ridges merely because the 
parts between them have been washed away whilst they have 
been left. The ravines, as would be inferred from what has 
been said, are widest at their mouths, where their slopes are 
most gentle, narrowing as they go back with their sides 
becoming steeper. In many of these ravines there is at pres- 
ent no running water at all, and in many others the streams 
are very insignifieant indeed, merely small spring branches. 


The Second or Central Division. —This division is drained 
by Cypress Creek and its tributaries, and by the western 
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tributaries of Shoal Creek; this portion of the county 
is not nearly so much broken as that just described, 
being, except near the water courses, a comparatively 
level tract, especially in its central and western part. 
The highlands constituting about two-thirds of the whole are 
more even and uniform, not so much eut up by ravines and 
more gently and gradually passing into the lowlands below. 
Nos having many cliffs along its river border, it has some 
first bottom land. The lowlands are traversed by Cypress 
Creek flowing in many places through a deep narrow chan- 
nel, which, near the northern limits of the lowlands, is 
bounded by steep hills and ridges deeply furrowed by enor- 
mous gullies. The eastern portion of this division, or that 
part bordering upon Shoal Creek, is more or less broken, | 
clear through to the river on the south: this third contains 
four times as much lowlands, or fine, rich lands, as all of the 
rest of the county. It contains all the rich, fertile land in 
the great southern bend of the river southwest of Florence. 
These lands constitute for the most part a gently undulating 
plain, second bottom lands, and much of them have been in 
cultivation in cotton and corn, cotton principally, for the last 
seventy-five years, and though no fertilizers of any kind have 
ever been added to them, they are still comparatively fertile 
and could easily be gotton back to their primitive value by 
a little judicious handling. 


The Third or Eastern Division.—This division presents 
a great diversity of scenery, being more broken than the 
central division, though not so much so as the western. It 
is drained by Six Mile, Blue Water, Clear, First and Ander- 
son Creeks, and the eastern tributaries of Shoal Creek. 
These streams all flowing southerly are, of course, more or . 
less parallel, and are not more than three or four miles apart. 
They all flow through deep narrow ravines, the margins of 
which along the largest of these streams are deeply indented 
by the larger tributaries, forming what might be termed 
ereek-hills and ridges. These ridges and hills extend along 
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through to the Tennessee, and are themselves cut up by deep 
narrow ravines, down which the smaller tributaries flow. 
The smaller streams have also these side ravines but not hills. 
and ridges. These side ravines have wide mouths, soon 
narrowing up, and they are as a general rule short, the streams 
running down them having a great fall and often several 
falls. - 


The country in between these creeks and their tributaries, in 
the highlands, is level, whilst in the lowlands it is rolling, 
especially so near their northern boundary. This division 
has its river course bordered by bluffs of the highland rocks, 
and hence it has no first bottoms, except along the mouths 
of the ereeks, and here but little, since these are narrow. Its 
second river bottoms, or its lowlands or red lands, have an 
average width of not more than three miles, and are by ne 
means level, but rolling, and much washed and spotted over 
"with old worn out fields, cut up by cross branches, etc. There 
are also scattered over it, in the lowest places, many barrett 
spots in which the characteristics of the highlands show them- 
selves. Many of these creek and river hills and ridges are 
still covered with their native forests, it being almost impos- 
sible to get the wood off of them. 


Soils.— The soils of this county belong to the two char- 
acteristie varieties, the white siliceous soil of the highlands, 
and the red loamy soil of the lowlands. These soils have 
already been fully described. The soil covering the river 
and creek hills, within the highlands, derived from the disin- 
tegration of the impure limestones of these rocks, is more or 
less red and quite productive. On account of the steepness 
of these hills, it has to be cultivated to a very shallow depth, 
and hence the soil is liable to be washed away by every 
freshet or hard shower. This county is so well drained that 
there are few places lying uncultivated because too wet, 
and these few are found next to the river, in its first bottom. 
These first bottom lands, when so lying as to be overflowed, 
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but not subjected to currents, make the finest corn lands, not 
suitable, however, to cotton, which goes too much to stalk. 


Springs.—Springs are found in this county in all places where 
the country is the least broken. They are seen gushing out from 
all along the creeks and ravines, and cliffs and hill-sides, and 
often, boiling up from the low- flat places. Many of them are 
of good size, and most of them of pure free-stone water. 
Chalybeate springs are common, and, in the upper portion 
of the county, springs of other medicinal properties occur. 
They seem to be most numerous near the southern edge of 
the highlands, the country here being most broken ; and more 
numerous within the highlands than the lowlands, though, 
as a general thing, not so large. The road leading from 
Gravelly Springs to Waterloo, running along the foot of the 
highland ridges, has along it more springs than any road of 
same length known. Asan average sample of the large springs 
of the lowlands, Cave spring might be mentioned. This 
Spring is found within the Colbert Reservation. It flows 
from out of a cave, and runs off, swiftly, in a stream some 
fifteen feet wide, and an average depth of at least six 
inches. l , 

The most noted springs in the county, or rather in North 
Alabama, are the Bailey Springs, nine miles northeast of the 
city of Florence. They are several in number, namely :. 
“Rock Spring,” “Brick Spring," and Soda and Alum Springs. 
The first two are so called because they are walled up with 
those materials. “Rock Spring” is the original Bailey 
Spring ; its waters were roughly analyzed by Prof. Tuomy, 
and its principal ingredients found to be Carbonie Acid, 
Iron and Soda. The waters of “Brick Spring" are said to 
contain more iron than those of “Rock Spring;" they are ' 
both believed to hold arsenie, in solution. The Soda and 
Alum Springs are said to be strongly impregnated with the 
Carbonates of Soda and Potash. Their waters appear to be 
something cooler than those of Rock and Brick Springs. 
They arealltasteless. As to the curative properties of these 
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waters, references and certificates are innumerable. They 
are said to be especially good for Dropsy, Dyspepsia and 
Scrofula, and all skin and liver diseases. These springs are 
« located at the head of a little ravine, which extends down 
- to Shoal creek, one-half mile distant. They flow from under 
a cherty ridge, formed of the Lower Siliceous rocks, on the 
top of which is situated the commodious hotel, and 
between the spring and hotel, along side of the hill, are the 
beautiful grounds, with their tastefully laid out walks, etc. 


Forests.—The forests, or wooded lands of this county, 
might be said to be coextensive with the “barren” rocks, for 
wherever these rocks form the surface, there too, as a general 
thing, will be found the native growth still standing. The 
exceptions to this general statement are few. Itis true that 
most of the long, narrow bottoms along the creeks within, 
the “barrens” are cleared up, but the surface rocks. of these 
tracts, are generally, whilst belonging to the same formation, 
entirely different from those constituting the barrens. The 
latter are a flinty or coarse cherty rocks, the other varies 
from an impure toa very pure limestone. Mueh of the timber 
found within the lowlands is over these cherty rocks, along 
the creeks and covering the very low places. Occasionally 
2 grove or narrow strip of timber may be found on the true 
“red lands," but they are few and far between. The prin- 
cipal growth of these “highlands” is a hard, scrubby, twisted 
grained oak and the short leaf pine. The latter occurs in 
patches. Along the creeks and ravines of the highlands and 
sometimes upon the highlands themselves, but especially 
near the heads of the ravines, there are found some fine trees 
of white oak, chestnut, poplar, maple, etc. These large 
trees are ‘fast being cut down. The timber covering the 
small spots within the lowlands consists principally of the 
different varieties of oak, hickory, and cotton-wood. 
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GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 
'1. General Description. 
The surface area of this county is made of the following 
geological formations : 
- (4) Superficial Drift Deposits. 
U (1) Upper Siliceous or St. 
(3) Lower Sub-carboniferus, | Louis Limestone. 


(2) Lower Siliceous or 


Keokuk. 

(2) Devonian or Black Shale. 

2 Silurian. 

KINDS OF ROCKS. 

Silurian. —Variegated, argillaceous, and shaly limestone— 
some of the argillaceous looking limestones, magnesian 
limestones. They belong generally to the Niagara group, 
of the Upper Silurian formation, and to Safford’s Nash- 
ville group of the Lower Silurian. They cover a very 
small extent of surface, being found only near the State 
line, along the creeks and ravines of the central and east- 
ern portion of county. 
| Devonian.—Black bituminous shale, and a fine grained, 
thinsandstone. The shale, the principal rock, occurs in sev- 
eral seams, divided by this thin sandstone." Sandstone, gen- 
erally, dark gray in color. These rocks, being just above the 
last named, are of about the same superficial extent. They 
are about eight feet in thickness. 


Lower Siliceous or Keokuk.—Bedded chert, siliceous gray 
and blue limestone, shaly limestones, blue and gray lime- 
stone, and white crinoidal limestone. The ecrinital or cri- 
noidal limestone varies in color from dark gray or blue to 
perfectly white. The lighter variety generally contains 
the greater number of fossils. This limestone also varies 
much in composition, sometimes being very siliceous, at other 
times an almost pure limestone with few fossils, and still 
again it is a mere mass of crinoidal stems. These rocks 
- are regularly stratified; the upper strata consisting of chert, 
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often flint, and the middle and lower strata, of impure, pure, 
and shaly limestones, Some of these lower rocks, ecrinital 
limestones, are in places a very good marble, and could be 
quarried with ease, since they have regular planes of division. 
The rocks of this Lower Silicéons group form about five- 
sevenths ofthe couuty, almost the entire eastern and western 
thirds, especially in the western third, extending clear. 
through to the river. Through the central portion, how- 
ever, on account of a great southern bend in the river, the 
county widens out, and a considerable area underlaid with 
rocks of the Upper Siliceous group, comes in south of the 
highlands. 

In general the country covered by these rocks, the “bar- 
rens" namely, as above explained, is a gently inclined plain, 
except near the water courses, (and especially when these 
are numerous ), where the country becomes a mere success- 
ion of ridges and isolated hills. 


Upper Siliceous or St. Louis Limestone.—Cherty, fossil- 
iferous limestones. These rocks are pre-eminently the rocks 
of the lowlands, and occur in buta few small patches outside 
of them, on some of the higher points of the highlands. 
Being easily disintegrated, they are seldom seen in beds. 
The cherty portions, generally a few inches in diameter, 
are often met with, especially on the hills and knolls of the 
lowlands. They do not occur in this county in any very 
great thickness, since the Lower Siliceous rocks make their 
«appearance in the beds of the streams which cut through 
them, and along the banks of the Tennessee. They cover 
about 200 square miles, principally southwest of Ylorence, 
filling up the great southern bend above spoken of and mak- 
ing the very fertile area elsewhere described. All of these 
lowlands were once fine, but now, where the country is most 
broken, especially near their northern boundary, there can be 
seen many old fields lying out and grown up in sedge, bushes, 
briars, etc. Florence and Rodgersville are both located 
uear the northern boundary of the lowlands. 
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Superficial Drift Deposits.—Beds of gravel; gravel and 
sand; and iron conglomerate, rounded pebbles held together 
by oxide of iron. The extent of these rocks is very limited, 
indeed, when compared with the underlying Sub-carbonifer- 
ous rocks. They are found only in a few small spots cover- 
ing some of the higher points of the highlánds. 

- 2. Details and Sections. 

Silurian and Devontan.— These rocks were seen on Blue 
Water, and according to Professors Tuomey and Safford, and 
others, appear on the other large streams, from Shoal 
Creek eastward, as they enter the State from Tennessee. 
The lowest, or most southern point at which they were 
seen, was in the southern portion of S. 25, T. 1, R. 9, 
W.,in the bed of a dry branch, along which Blue Water 
partly flows during very high waters, and just south of 
the mouths of the sinks to be hereafter described. Along 
this branch, within a distance of seventy-five yards, Black 
Shale, separated by a thin seam of dark fine grained sand- 
stone, appeared in outerops some eight times. The dip was 
very slight and beth north and south, thus showing undula- 
tions. These rocks (Silurian etc.,) were next seen at Allen’s 
Ford, some two and a half miles above the last named loeality. 
At this place they occur in the bluff forming the eastern 
boundary of the valley. The foot of this bluff was at least 
fifteen feet above the creek. The rocks were regularly 
stratified and had a decided dip southward. The PECORE is 
as follows: 


Section at Allen?s Ford, on Blue Water Creek. 


AA e e e A Ra 15 ft. 

d Ls (11) Light grayish blue limestone. jest EEUU 8 in. 

i : 1 (10) Dark shaly limestone... csv e xx panas 4 in. 
[00 Black hal cov teta eR pua dS as eost 6 in. 

(8) Dark, shaly, reddish yellow sandstone............ 6 in. 

(7) Black shale, with divisions oF a dark sandstone. . 4 ft. 

Devonian.. 4 (6) Dark sandstone...... 0... ccc eee eee eee 8 in. 
(D) Black shale ass ete Pese sov c iod 1 ft. 

(4) Dark shaly sandstone...........-..-----000-06-- 1 ft 

| (3) Black lec palate d 3 ft. 

Silurian.. ` (2) Light colored limestone, shaly towards top........ 4 ft. 


ta) A variegated, hard, compact limestone............ 2 ft. 


PIE AO ER PESENE EE OPEREN IUE 
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Loose slabs, sonfe two and three feet in diameter, of this 
Black Shale, were also seen in the bed of the ereek at the 
State line. 

Kub- Carboniferous. 

(1) Lower Siliceous or Keokuk.—Just south of the road 
at Binford's or Smith's Ford on Elk River some fifteen 
feet of a shaly siliceous limestone were seen, changing to: 
beds of regular chert below. The Elk river hills occurring 
along this road are more or less red, formed, principally, 
from the impure limestones of this formation. Just before 
reaching Rodgersville, the road crosses several narrow strips 
of “barren” land. - These “barren” rocks extend down 
about to Rodgersville from the north, though there is eon- 
siderable “red land," in spots, north of this town. Along 
the road from Rodgersville to Florence, the same rocks are 
seen at all the creeks and branches, and in all the very low 
places and gullies. From Rodgersville to Blue Water, this 
road is just within the “ red lands," or near the line separat- 
ing the red lands from the barrens. Atthe crossing of First 
Creek, the following rocks were seen in the creek and along 
the road as it rose the hill en the west : 


Section on First Creek. 


(10) Loose nodules of fossiliferous chert mixed with 
red clay, forming surface. 


(9) Shaly cherty limestone... — En 
(8) White siliceous clay, disintemmited hers 2 
(7) Shaly and yellowish cherty limestone............ .18 de 
(6) Shaly limestone, argillaceous below............... 4 “ 
(5) White plastic siliceous clay, containing cherty 
a reren necer v Eee Ea EL Ig a verse’. QA T 
(4) Soft, yellowish shite plastic mass or olay....... 15 “ 
(3) Cherty argillaceous limestone, yellowish when 
weathered.................... Pie 
(2) Shaly Ter one, Pon ohesty below das 3 “ 


(1) Hard, bluish gray limestone, making small step- . 
like irregularities in the creek. 
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Beds numbers 4, 5 and 8, exhibit well the results of the 
weathering of the flinty “barren” rock, of which Prof. Tuo- 
mey speaks. 

The hills and bottom lands of this creek, together, are not 
more than a quarter of a mile wide. 

At the road crossing, we have the following 

Section on Clear Creek: * 

(2) Shaly limestone, with chert.................... ees 10 ft. 

(1) Dark gray shaly limestone..................... esse. Qs 

The bottom and creek hills of Clear Creek are no wider 
than those“of First Creek above. 

As the iron bridge across Blue Water was approached, the 
following rocks were seen, beginning at the top: 


Section on Blue Water Creek. 


CL SUM T 4 ft. 
(7) White siliceous clay, with nodules of chert..... 3 “ 
(6) Bedded ohert..... eere e onte Rari a 10 “ 
(5) Shaly nro isla ir 3“ 
(D Bed ded: ciertas 30 “ 
(9) Shaly limestones io uei eda usen anion tesa seekers 6 “ 
(2) Cherty Timestone rt 8 € 


(1) Beautiful white crinoidal limestone—a very 
good marble—extended down to the water 
edge ......... ———Ó— M ——— S 4 “ 


No. I is the rock from which the locks at Muscle Shoals 


_are made; and No. 7, affords another example of the results E 


of the caca of the hard cherty rocks. 

These rocks are nowhere better exhibited than along Mus- 
cle Shoals, which have been so well described by Prof. Tuo- 
mey. They ean be seen both in the river forming the Shoals, 
and in the perpendicular sections made by the cutting of the 
present canal. The rock which forms the Shoals in the river 
at the mouth of the Blue Water, is a dark grayish blue, very 
hard, fossiliferous cherty limestone. The upper beds of this 
rock have been weathered into a porous mass, the cherty 
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portions remaining prominent. The canal being cut along the 
northern bank of the river, is, of course, between the river 
and the cliffs which line its northern bank. These bluffs are 
not continuous, but are separated by gaps, down which flow 
the streams and branches. The smaller branches, in reach- 
ing the ziver from the adjacent high level lands, often have 
sconsiderable falls. 

In a bluff just below the mouth of Blue Water, the fol- 
lowing rocks were exposed: 


Section om Tennessee River, below Blue Water Creek. 


(10) Chert, with reddish clay partings to top 


li disces A ei ees 15ft. Oin. 

(9) Friable, rotten shale with alternating thin 
seams of cheat above............... ese a Os 
(8)-Shaly limestone: oiv na esa EE aereis 0 * 10 “ 
(7) Shale with cherty concretons............... 3“ 0 
(6) Shaly limestone.................. o 0% 6 

(5) Alternations of light fossiliferous lime- 
stone and shaly limestone................ 8* Oe 

(4) Shaly limestone, slightly BIOEORS, and 
with few. AAA erre rev sodas 3 OQ 

(3) Alternating thin beds of fossiliferous cher- 
ty limestone and shaly limestone....... 12“ 6“ 

(2) Light fossiliferous limestone, with thin 
8E (04000 UD o 4. p s 


(1) Rocks covered with debris from above, 
forming slopingsides ofthe canal, about 15 “ 0 “ 
Thence to river level........................-. 10* 0“ 


Another section about three quarters of a mile above that 
just described, is as follows: 


(6) Fragments of chert, imbedded in red clay, 
formino SUTÍACE id 20 ft. O in. 


(5) -Bedded certain 16 “ 0“ 
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(4) Hard, siliceous crinoidal limestone, in 
four regular beds, each about four fect 
thick, separated by thin strata (1 inch) 


of shaly Hmestone assi 16 ft. O in. 
(3) Siliceous shaly limestone, lower part 
merely bedded chert........ PERS 5“ 6 


(2) Hard, light gray, tolerably pure limestone. 6 * 0 “ 
(1) White fossiliferous limestone to bottom | 
OE ECHO 15. 0“ 


Though these two sections are so close together, they show 
a great variation both in the composition and relative thick- 
nesses of the different strata. In some places, the river 
cliffs seem to be made up almost entirely of thin beds, six 
inches in thickness, of fossiliferous cherty limestone. 

The material of which the locks of the canal have been 
constructed, is a beautiful white erinoidal limestone, which,. 
judging by the appearance of the locks, is most edo 
adapted to architectural purposes. 

According to Prof. Tuomey’s observations the rocks of the 
Lower Siliceous Group, in the vicinity of the Muscle Shoals, 
are about one hundred feet in thickness. They are exposed 
along Blue Water Creek, up to the State Line. 

One mile above the iron bridge over the creek, a very 
good example may be seen of effects of the weathering of 
these hard, siliceous, crinoidal limestones. 

The rock in question was originally the same as | Stratum 
No. 4 of section last given above, but has been clianged into 
a reddish yellow clayey substance, very porous and friable; in 
which are embedded the almost unchanged crinoidal stems. 
The whole stratum is now so soft that large masses of 16 can 
easily be broken off and crumbled to pieces with the hands, 
the crinoidal stems falling out like grains of wheat from so 
much chaff. 

At Phillip's Mill, the rocks of this formation were finely 
exposed, both in the creek and in a bluff above it, some sev- 
enty-five feet high. The rocks of the creek were the same 
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hard, grayish blue, cherty limestones as those seen in the 
Tennessee. 


About one mile above this mill, on Mill Creek, a tribu- 
tary of Blue Water occur very large slabs of cherty limestone. 
These hard, cherty slabs are underlaid by soft, shaly lime- 
stone; and the weathering out of the softer, lower rock 
leaves the other prominent and projecting, thus forming 
numerous little step-like offsets, which make beautiful 
cascades. Still higher up, about five miles from the State 
line, this ereek entirely disappears through the shaly lime- 
stone of this formation, and after having run underground 
some two hundred yards or more,reappears, principally in 
the same rock. This locality is known, throughout this 
section of the country, as “the sinks." Before reaching this 
point, the creek runs between two ridges, or rather along a 
deep narrow valley, bounded by steep acclivities, on top of 
which the country is level. The sides of this valley gradu- 
ally converge, but just before they come together, or just 
after passing the mouths of the sinks, the valley makes a 
_ Sharp turn from south to west and steel flowing around 
this sharp curve, the creek has cut its way under a point of 
land to the channel on the other side. The openings by 
which the creek disappears are one-fourth of a mile above 
the sharp curve, and of course, in the cliff forming the wes- 
tern boundary of the valley. "They occur along the cliff for a 
distance of seventy-five or one hundred yards, separated by 
partitions, and are at their outer edge some eight feet high, 
dwindling down to two or three within twenty feet. The 
mouths of these openings are, as we have said above, mainly" 
in the shaly limestone, though their roofs are formed of the 
harder and moresiliceousroeks. "These openings were partly 
filled up with old logs, rails, etc. The water at the time of my 
visit being very low, was flowing only through the upper or 
most northern, and smallest opening, but during high waters | 
the greater portion goes through the other, larger openings, and 
when they all combined, are not sufficient, the surplus flows 
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around thesharp curve, or keeps the-valley along two channels, 
which are at other times dry. The largest of these openings, 
the most southern one, itissaid, has been traversed its whole 
length, but this is extremely doubtful. In the field cover- 
ing the point under which this stream, passes, the earth has 
fallen in, in several places, showing the subterranean channel 
to be about fifteen feet beneath the surface. 


This field is considerably lower than the surrounding 
country, outside of the valley. The visible outlets, two in 
‘number, are very small in comparisgn with the inlets, and it 
seems impossible that they could permit of the passage of all 
the water that flows off below them. The stream not only 
starts off boldly, but even has some back water, hence it is 
believed that there are other outlets, “sub-aqua.” There 
seems to be little regularity in the dip of these rocks, near- 
the mouths; in places, they look as if they had been broken 
apart and then squeezed up together. The principal outlet 
is in one of these cracks or joints. With the exception of a 
few beds of loose pebbles, there appeared to be no obstrue- 
tion along the open channel of the creek. 

About one-fourth of a mile above the sinks, two bold 
springs break out about half way up the ciiff. They dow 
from the shaly limestone, just above the cherty rocks forming 
the roof to the opening. About three and one-half miles above 
thesinks, near the mouth of Hurricane creek, occurs a bluff 
some seventy-five or eighty feet high, of the beautiful white 
' erinoidal limestone, which makes so prominent a feature of 
this formation. It was regularly stratified, occuring in beds 
of three feet thickness, separated by thinner shaly strata. 
This rock had been quarried to some extent, and, on account 
of its being disposed in regular beds of such a convenient 
thickness, it might be gotten out cheaply. The creek, too, 
runs along the base of the cliff, furnishing a channel for 
transportation during high water. The cliff was covered at 
its base, with about twenty feet of debris. At Wilcox and 
Smith's mill, the shaly and cherty rocks of this formation 
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are seen in beds of about fifty feet thickness. In this section: 
of country, there is much fine timber of oak and poplar, 
even outside of the bottoms. Along the little short ravines, 
leading down to the creek a mile or so from State line, are 
several small rock houses, as they are called, formed by the 
wasting dway of the soft shaly limestone from beneath a cap- 
ping of hard, cherty rocks. These rocks seem to have a 
slight dip to the north, which, taken in connection with the 
fact that the same rocks have a slight southward dip near 
the sinks, goes to prove that they are undulating. At the 
. State line, forming the western boundary of the valley, was 
a cliff some hundred feet high of the ecrinital limestone, 
more or less cherty and shaly. Just within the State line, in the 
field between the above named cliff and the creek, there are 
- some four or five sinks, some of them bottomless, i. e., with a 
rail as measurer. In some water is standing, and during fresh- 
ets, the water boils up out of all of them. They are doubt- 
less connected, with the creek, fór in the creek bank, 
just opposite a large piece, as it were, is taken out, and just 
here there used to be, in the bed of the creek, a hole which 
swallowed up all of its water. The nearest of these sinks 
is some hundred yards from the creek. 


Much of the country northwest of Lexington is broken, 
the creeks and small branches, trbutaries to Blue Water, 
being numerous. In all of these branches, occur shaly and 
cherty limestone, and chert of this formation. The country 
is tolerably thickly settled along water courses, the soil along 
the steep hill sides, formed from these impure limestones, 
being quite productive. Lexington is situated on a little 
red cherty hill, surrounded by “ barrens.” At the bridge 
across Shoal Creek, on the Florence and Athens road, the 
chert and cherty limestones are exposed in a section of fifty 
or sixty feet in height. In the creek they. form shoals. 

These rocks are seen up this creek at least as high as the 
crossing of Military road. This road approaches the creek 
from the east, by a deep narrow ravine, along which are seen 
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many beautifulferns. Bailey Springs, some two miles down 
the creek from this ford, flow from the chert of this forma- 
tion at the head of a little ravine, about -one-half of a mile 
long, extending down to Shoal Creek, along which ravine 
the following rocks were observed: 

. - Section near Bailey Springs. 
(11) Bedded chert, seen only up to level of the 


Si — 3 ft. 
(10) Dark grey cherty limestone.......................... p 
(9) Bedded ele rto osse uet ecuer hao aea E ea Cu exse 20 “ 
(8) Alternations of silieeous and shaly limestone 

podus TEM 15 « 
(7) Crinoidallimestone, highly fossiliferous............ 20 “ 
(6) Dark grey cherty or siliceous limestone........... 2 
(5) Crinoidal limestone.................. eee eere 25 “ 
(4) Dark grey limestone............... eese E A 
(3) Crinoidal limestone.............cccccceceescsconsseens 15°" 
(2) Dark grey limestone, few fossils..,.................. p“ 
(1) Crinoidal limestone to waters edge................. oo 


The beds from 1 to 7 constitute the crinoidal or encrinital 
limestone, and from the section it will be seen that the layers 
vary greatly in their fossil contents. The color also varies 
from dark gray or bluish, to nearly white. The lighter col- 
ored varieties contain most fossils, some parts being almost 
entirely made up of these crinoidal stems. 

The country north of Florence for four or five miles, 
between Shoal and Cypress Creeks, is quite broken, and con- 
sists of a mixture of barrens and red lands. 

The town of Florence though resting immediately upon 
St. Louis Limestone, has the underlying Lower Siliceous . 
rocks not very far below the surface, as is shown by their. 
outeropping on all sides near the bottom of the first hills. 

In some places these rocks show well the effects of weath- 
ering, where by the removal ofall calcareous matter a porous 
mass of chert is left. 

12 
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These bedded cherty rocks are seen all the way along the 
road from Florence to the bridge aeross Cypress. Cypress, 
for four or five miles above the bridge, and for about one 
below it, is very crooked. Winding along a deep, narrow 
gorge, with steep, precipitous gaps along its sides, it pre- 
sents, in many places, picturesque sights. There is very lit- 
tle bottom land on Cypress or its branches. — 


-The road, from within a mile or so of Cypress Creek, to 
within about three of Bluff Creek, runs alóng near the irreg- 
ular southern edge of this Lower Siliceous formation, cross- 
ing narrow strips of barren lands alternating with the red 
lands of the Upper Siliceous Group. Oakland is situated 
near the dividing line, the country north of it being princi- 
pally barrens, though containing many red hills, lying out 
in old sedge fields ; south of it, are mostly red tands, though, 
for a mile or so, many barren spots occur in the low places, 
covered with their native growth. The road, within about 
three miles of Gravelly Springs, strikes the ridges, and 
runs along the base of these until it ascends the high 
ridge bordering on Bluff Creek. This road and little val- 
leys between these ridges, are covered with a white sili- 
ceous powder or dust, from the disintegration of-the rotten, 
porous cherty nodules which completely cover the hill sides. 
As the high ridge bordering on Bluff Creek is-ascended, 
beds of chert and a yellowish white clay, resulting from 
their disintegration, may be seen. 

These ridges trend in a direction a little west of south, 
and they extend down to within one-half of a mile of the 
river. From these ridges westward, the country -might be 
said to be composed entirely of the rocks of this-Lower Sili- 
ceous formation. One or two miles up the river, from the 
most easterly of these ridges, commences a cliff, which ex- 
tends along the river some two miles. This cliff is about 
one-half of a mile from the river, and is the dividing line 
between the first and second bottoms. From out of this 


cliff, at Chandler's ferry, flows the Cave Spring, already 
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mentioned. The entrance and roóm of this cave, as far as 
could be seen, was about six feet high. There were two 
principal openings of fifteen and twenty-five feet respective- 
ly, separated by a pillar. The roof of the cave is supported 
by many natural pillars. During the summer months there 
is a constant stream of very cool air from within outward. 
This stream of cool air, on a hot day, can be felt ten feet 
from the mouth of the cave. 

It is said that the cave has been explored to a distance of 
two miles from the entrance, and that it contains many beau- 
tiful stalactites and stalagmites. 

The rocks exposed in the bluff are as follows, beginning 
above: 


Section at Cave Springs. 


(6) Loose cherty fragments forming surface... ......... 15 ft. 
(5) Cherty limestone, only partly exposed................ 4 “ 
(4) Ecrinital limestone: a light colored, highly fossili- 
ferous limestone, disposed in beds of varying 
thickness, separated by thinner beds of shaly, 
siliceous, and dark gray non-fossiliferous lime- 


dias nop 70 “ 
(3) Chert and cherty limestone, both shaly.............. 4 “ 
(2) Light gray fossiliferous limestone..................... 2 9 
(1) Shaly limestone also fossiliferous, water's edge..... 4“ 


The cave is'excavated from the rocks Nos. land 2, which 
form also the pillars alluded to above. The roof of the cave 
is formed of No. 3. 

The valley of Bluff Creek is very narrow, with its high 
borders gapped by many deep ravines. Its direction is 
north and south until it reaches Gravelly Springs P. O., 
when it is changed to the west. Near where the course of 
the creek is changed, a cliff is exposed, with the following 
rocks: 
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Section near Gravelly Springs P. O. 


(4) Loose fossiliferous chert imbedded in soil—surface 30 ft. 
(3) Crinoidal limestone, light gray and blue above, 

white below........... eee 45 “ 
.(2) Bedded chert............... eene 9 “ 
(1) Dark gray limestone, changing abovetolight gray 40 * 


The spring flows from just under No. (1). About mid- 
way of this bluff is a cave, the mouth of which has been sealed 
up, and it is now used as a qool house, for fresh meats, etc. 
Springs are very numerous all along the. course of Bluff 
Creek. From Gravelly Springs, the road to Waterloo passes 
over ridges and through small coves for about four miles, 
when it strikes the second bottom of the river, con- 
tinuing in this second bottom until within two or three 
miles of Waterloo, when it strikes the ridges again and keeps 
along the foot of these on to Waterloo. These coves were once 
fine lands, but are now much worn by constant cultivation in 
cotton. The basin of the Tennessee on the north, in this 
vicinity, including both first and second bottoms, varies in 
width from one-fourth to three-fourths of a mile. The ridges 
on this side of the river slope off gradually, but, on-opposite 
side, they end with bluffs overlooking thestream. At the foot 
of the hill below the town of Waterloo, some eight orten feet 
are exposed of a hard, cherty, dark blue limestone regularly 
stratified, the same rock as that at Muscle Shoals. "The val- 
ley of the Tennessee at Waterloo is about one-half a mile 
wide, and this average width is maintained up to the Ten- 
nessee line. The county, west from Second Creek is very 
much broken, indeed, so much so as to render roads impos- 
sible across it. The valley of Second Creek is very narrow 
and very much eroded, covered in many places with heaps of 
pebbles. It has a very rapid current, and during high water 
it is considered very dangerous to cross it. The road runs 
along the eastern edge of the valley and is covered with chert 
and iron conglomerate from the ridge above. Between two 
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and three miles from the State line, along the bed and banks 
of the creek, a stratum of dark grayish blueshaly and cherty 
limestone was seen. 

At the mouth of “ Luster Hollow ? the valley of Second 
Creek is not more than three hundred yards wide. - 

` In this Hollow, about a mile from its mouth, there is a 
cliff some seventy-five feet high, made up of highly fossilif- 
erous chert so deeply stained and impregnated with iron 
oxide, as to form in some places a poor iron ore. This cliff 
resembles, in many respects, exposures of St. Louis. Lime- 
stone. Near the head of this Hollow some fine timber is 
still standing. 

(2). Upper Siliceous, or St. Louis Limestone.—No bedded 
rocks of this formation were seen in this county, the only 
traces of it being found in occasional pieces of impure lime- . 
stone and cherty nodules. These pieces of limestone occur 
intermixed with the red clay resulting from their disinte- 
gration ; and the fossiliferous chert, often porous and spongy, 
is principally seen covering the knolls and ridges. What 
we have said, in a general way, of these rocks and the country 
formed by them, will answer in all partieular cases for this 
county. 

Stratified Drift or Orange Sand.—On top of the high 
ridge bordering upon Bluff creek on the east, there was seen 
a thick bed of gravel, underlaid by a stratum of red clay. 
All along the road running along the eastern edge of the 
. valley of Second creek, and along the northern edge of 
“Luster Hollow," there were seen fragments of Iron con- 
glomerate, consisting of rounded pebbles held together by : 
Tron oxide, fallen from the ridges above. These pieces were 
sometimes several feet in diameter. On the high level 
country, between the head waters of Bluff creek and those ~ 
of Luster Hollow, there occur scattered beds of gravel and 
sand of this geological age. 


LIMESTONE COUNTY. 


Boundaries and Avea.—This county lies betweer the State 
of Tennessee on the north and the river Tennessee on the 
south, and the county of Madison on the east and thai of 
Lauderdale on the west. It contains an area of about 600 
square miles or 38,400 acres. = 
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Drainage.—The Tennessee River, forming its southern 
boundary, receives either directly or indirectly every drop 
of water that falls within its limits. In conformity with 
geologieal structure, the surface inclination is towards the 
south, and in this direction the streams, consequently, all 
flow. There are few counties in the State that have a better 
system of drainage; almost every square mile of its territory 
has a creek, and every township two or more of its larger 
streams, thus affording, in all quarters, an abundant supply 
of water. The eastern portion of the county is drained by 
Limestone and Piney creeks, and their tributaries. Both 
of these creeks rise just within the State of Tennessee, in 
the great east and west divide, for this portion of the 
State, between the Tennessee and Elk Rivers, composed of 
the highlands of Tennessee. These two creeks near tlie 
State line are nothing more than little rivulets, of perfectly 
clear water, flowing rapidly over gravelly bottoms. After 
becoming large streams, they both flow southerly and nearly 
parallel, about four miles apart, through more than half the 
length of the county, before they commence to eonverge, 
finally coming together in about two miles of their common 
mouth. Limestone being the larger, Piney might be termed 
a tributary of it. Limestone is also the more easterly of 
the two. | 

The central portion of the county is drained by Swan 
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Creek and its tributaries. This creek is smaller than either 
‘of those just mentioned. It rises in the northern portion of 
the county, rather south of the great divide above spoken 
of, and flowing southerly to within a few miles of its mouth, 
| is deflected to the southwest, emptying. into the Tennessee. 
The great water course for;the western portion of the county 
is Elk River. This river rises within the State of Tennessee, 
entering Alabama near the.middle of the northern boundary 
of this county, by a deep, narrow valley, cut down through 
the “barren” rocks, forming the divide àbove spoken of. 
Flowing in a general southwest direction, along a tortuous 
path through the county, it strikes the western boundary 
about seven miles from its mouth, below this point, forming 
the boundary itself. Near its central portion, it receives its 
greatest tributary in this county, Sugar Creek. This ereek 
may be sáid to drain all that portion of this county west of 
Elk River. Rising in Tennessee, it enters Alabama 
near the northwest corner of the county, and flowing thence 
southeast untilit empties into Elk River, it divides that 
portion of the county west of Elk River into two nearly 
equal parts. The eastern tributaries of Elk River within 
this county are many and small. Besides those already 
mentioned, there are other minor streams which help to 
drain the southwest portion of the county, between Elk 
River and Swan Creek. They flow nearly south, and 
empty immediately into the Tennessee. 

General Configuration.—Much of the variety in the sur- 
face features of this county, as well as of all North Alabama, 
is due to the great denuding power of running water. But 
for this agency, as in Lauderdale county, so here, there 
would not have been a single ridge or valley, hill or hollow, | 
within its confines. As it is, there is not a single mountain 
iu Limestone county, and off from the creeks, very few hills 
and ridges. With the great highlands of Tennessee on the 
north, and the great water courses of North Alabama on the 
south, and with entirely different geological formations in its 
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northern and southern parts, that on the north being but 
little affected by the agencies which would waste away the 
other, and with a slight dip of the rocks to the south, it is 
but natural that the surface of this county should slope 
towards the south. This-northern portion is the true-high- 
lands, the highlands of Tennessee, and the southern portion 
the lowlands, or the red lands. Each of them has impressed 
upon the surface its peculiar characteristics. A line drawn 
from about the centre of the eastern boundary of this county 
to its southwest corner, would mark the limit between the 
highlands and lowlands as nearly as could be done by a 
straight line. The highlands would be all north of this 
line, and their area would be about twice as great as that of 
the lowlands south of it. The general elevation, the rocks, 
the soil, the trees; in short, the physical features generally, 
distinguish clearly enough these areas from each other, 
though the passage from the one to the other is here-more 
gradual, and less sharply defined than in Lauderdale county, 
since the southern edge of the highlands is not so much cut 
up into ridges and hollows. The average elevation of these 
highlands must be about 800 feet above Mobile bay, and 
some 200 feet above the lowlands. The western portion of 
this county is considerably more broken than the eastern, by 
reason of the deep, narrow ravines of the short tributaries. 
of Elk river. The position along the dividing line between 
highlands and lowlands i$ more broken than that either 
north or south of it. The creeks of the western portion of 
this eountv, within the highlands, like those of Lauderdale 
county, are generally confined to deep and narrow gorges, 
but, as we go eastward, their basins become shallower, with 
gently sloping sides, and in these shallow basins, large, fer- 
tile areas, enclosed by a high rim, are not uncommon. - The 
surface-rocks of these basins are the lower rocks of the 
“barren” group. Taken all in all, the bottom lands of the 
highlands form a very small per centage of the whole area. 
As any of the streams are approached, the country becomes 
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more broken, and in case of the larger ones, bordering hills 
and ridges are encountered, furrowed and cut up in the usual 
manner. These hills, with their rich, red soils, produce 
well; but, like all the hills of this class, they are steep; 
cultivation is necessarily shallow, and the loose surface-soil 
is liable to be washed away by every freshet. Like all the | 
streams within tthe highlands, these have clear waters, rapid 
currents, and rocky bottoms, either of loose pebbles or of 
bedded rocks. They are often bordered by bluffs which are 
natural sections of the rocks through which they have cut. 
As we go eastward, the red fertile spots of calcareous soils 
within the “barrens” increase both in extent and in number, 
being more numerous here than in Lauderdale, and more so in 
the eastern portion of this county than in the western. The 
“barrens” or highlands of this county, as a general thing, still 
support their native growth, and it is only in the creek bottoms 
and a few other localities that it has been cut down. The low- : 
lands are reached from the highlands, usually, especially in 
ihe eastern part of the county, by a very gentle descent, 
These lowlands have a plain-like appearance, are somewhat 
rolling, with here and there slight elevations, gently rounded 
and affording agreeable variations of the otherwise rather 
monotonous scenery. 

In this county the lowlands are included in a right-angled 
iriangle, having the Tennessee river for its hypothenuse and 
the southern half of the eastern boundary of the county for 
its base; their limits are pretty well defined; they extend 
from the Tennessee on the south to the highlands on the north, 
and comprise, an area of about 125,000 acres. The northern 
boundary though usually distinct, is very irregular, forming 
great and sharp curves. The average height of the lowlands 
is 600 feet above the gulf of Mexico. Bedded rocks within 
this area are seldom seen and then only along creeks, or upon 
knolls, and ridges, The rocks of the highlands sometimes 
extend down into the lowlands, along the creeks, for several 
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miles; nearly the whole of this area is now in a state of cul- 
tivation, a small portion being occupied by the lakelets and 
marshes bordering upon the Tennessee river, and a small 
portion along some of the creeks by the bottom lands subject 
to overflow, and a still smaller portion by the rocky points 
on some of the hills and ridges. The streams winding along; 
through these lowlands, recognized at a distance by the line 
of trees which follow them, are approached by gentle 
descents, and often have their bottoms covered with pebbles. 
The lakelets and marshes, above spoken of, are surrounded 
by their native growth, but, with the exception of these lake- 
lets, the creek banks, and an occasional grove covering a 
knoll, there are no woods found within the lowlands. Of 
the ridges in these lowlands, the only one of any promi- 
nence in the county is known as “ Nubbin ridge," from its 
comparative sterility of soil. It is a high, broad and long, 
ridge. It must be at least 75 feet above the average level of 
the surrounding lowlands; it is rolling or flat on top, varies 
in width from one to three miles, and extends along the east- 
ern border of the county, in an almost due north and south line 
from the “barrens” on the north to within about four miles of 
the Tennessee on the south. It is not altogether, though 
mostly, within this eounty, a part of it being in Madison, the 
dividing line between the counties running along its top. 
Unlike most of the ridges of the same origin, but few of the 
loose cherty fragments cover its surface. Itis now mostly 
lying out in old fields, grown up in bushes, etc., and many of 
these fields are deeply eut with gullies. There are some few 
spots upon the ridge of seemingly fair cotton land. On account 
of its pure water and atmosphere, and delightlul climate, this 
was once the place of residence of planters whose farms were 
` situated in the more productive, though less salubrious, low- 
lands. ' 

Scarcely any traces are now left of these residences. 

Soi/s.— The soils of this county are of the same two charac- 
- teristic varieties, already described, the light gray or yellowish 
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gray siliceous. soil of the highlands, and the red and loamy 
soil of the lowlands. 

Springs.—Springs are numerous throughout this county, 
many of them of large size though they are not altogether 
so numerous or so large as those of Lauderdale. They are 
seldom met with along the level plains, either of the highlands 
or lowlands, but are most frequently seen flowing out from 
the banks and cliffs bordering the creeks and ravines. 
“Nubbin ridge" is especially noted in this respect; all along 
its sides, and at the heads of the ravines which cut into it, are 
to be found fine springs of pure water In the northern por- 
tion of the county, along the outcroppings of the Black Shale 
formation, mineral springs, principally of Sulphur and Iron, 
often occur. The two best known of these medicinal springs 
are Sulphur springs, on Sulphur creek, some seven miles 
north of Athens, and Woolley or Milhous springs, in the 
northeastern portion of the county, on a small branch which 
empties into Little Limestone creek, and also on the Hunts- 
ville and Elkton road, some six miles south of the state line. 
These are both Sulphur springs, and were once noted summer 
resorts, though the former is now entirely abandoned and the 
latter, though still frequented, is fast following in its foot- 
steps. Chalybeate springs nearly always accompany these 
Sulphur springs, running out of the same geological forma- 
tion. 


Forests —The native growth of this county is about the 
same as that of Lauderdale. Its wooded lands are confined to 
nearly the same localities, though rather more abundant than 
in Lauderdale. There is also considerably more cleared land 
within the highlands in this county; the soil of the higher 
plains, being of a somewhat better nature, and the bottoms of 
much greater extent. 
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GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 
1. GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


The geological formations which occur in this county 
are the same as those of Laudefdale county, though no 
regular beds of superficial drift were seen. The rocks of 
these different formations were also very similar to those of 
the last named county, both as to quality and respective . 
distribution, hence there remains but little to be said on this 
point. = 

alurian and Devonian.—These rocks though ofa very 
limited extent in this county, are still more numerous than 
in Lauderdale. They extend farther south, and down to a 
certain latitude are found on all the creeks, branchs, and rav- 
ines from the eastern to the western boundary of the county. 
Their average southern limit is about six miles south of the . 
State line, though along the larger streams, such as Elk river, 
` and Limestone creek, it is considerably further south. The Si- 
lurian rocks, represented by blue and gray limestones, often 
shaly, are exposed, along the deep valley of Elk river, as it 
enters the State, in beds of nearly one hundred feet thickness ; 
everywhere else, their thickness is only a few feet. The 
Devonian rocks, represented by black shale and a dark, fine 
erained sandstone, were seen varying in thickness from one 
foot, to ten or twelve: The Black shale is known throughout 
this section of country as the “slate rock”; it occurs with 
great homogencity, thinly laminated, splitting up into small 
flakes, which strew the ground wherever itis found. It has 
. & Stróng bituminous smell, especially when freshly broken, 
the fresh surface being of a very dark brown or black color, 
but becoming, on weathering, from presence of iron pyrites, 
& dirty reddish brown. No fossils were observed in it. 


Sub- Carboniferous. 
= (1). Lower Siliceous or Keokuk.—Although the different 


beds composing this formation, presented in no two localities 
the same relative order of superposition, still they could 
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always be easily recognized, by their general appearance, 
especially by the thin seams of flint or chert. These flinty 
` seams varied in thickness from a few inches to as many feet; 
they were more regular: and persistent in their occurrence 
than any of the other rocks of the formation, though in places 
they were seen passing gradually into a white siliceous clay, 
. and in’ others, into a yellowish white, fine grained, soft 
sandstone, and in still others, into a shale. Itis from the _ 
disintegration of these cherty or flinty portions that the light. 
gray soil of the barrens has been derived. 


(2). Upper Siliceous or St. Louis Limestone. —No bedded 
rocks. of this formation were seen in the county, though 
doubtless they may be found in the bluffs near the Tennessee 
river. Their thickness in this county is not likely to be very 
great, probably less than one hundred feet, since within two 
or three miles of their northern boundary, rocks of the 
underlying formation, exposed in the gullies and ditches, 
were not more than five feet below the surface; and eight or 
ten miles south of this limit, not more than fifteen or twenty 
feet, as shown in the wells. The cherty nodules appear, as 
a general thing, to be more fossiliferous than the remaining 
purer portions of the limestone; being often nothing more 
than a mere mass of fossils, held together by siliceous matter. 
The fossils, themselves, are often cherty or flinty. © On weath- 
ering, these cherty nodules become frequently, mere cellular 
masses, the fossils being entirely removed leaving their casts 
or impressions in the chert. The hills and ridges of the low- 
lands owe their existence to the protection afforded by these 
eherty portions of the limestone. | 

The only two towns within the county, namely: Athens 
and Mooreville, are built upon this formation. Athens, the 
county seat, surrounded by barrens on all sides except the 
southeast, is on the north or “barren”, side of the general 
dividing line between the highlands and the lowlands, but 
is upon à narrow strip of red land running up from the south- 
east. Mooresville, built on.a slight, red, cherty knoll on the 
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east bank of Piney creek near its confluence with Limestone, 
` is situated near the heart of these lowlands. a 


2. DETAILS AND SECTIONS. 


Silurian and Devonian—The most southern point at 
` . which these rocks were seen in this county, or rather in this 
section of the State, was in S. 35, T. 2, R. 6, west, some sev- 
enty-five yards north of the Elk River Mills, on Blair's 
Ferry road, in the bed of a dry branch of one of the small 
ramifying ravines, of a larger one belonging to Elk River. 
- They doubtless do crop out in spots south of the above local- 
ity, but of such out-crops we have no personal knowledge: 
The rocks at this place formed a small cascade in the 
branch, the bed of which, both above and below, was thickly 
covered with loose rock. The bedded rocks here seen, were 
as follows: 


Section on Elk River. 


(3). A reddish-gray, fine grained sand- 

. stone, covered with loose rocks, 
Devonian. < upper stratum of the cascade... 18 in. 
L (2). Black Shale ..........erennnes 9 ft 


( (1). A blue limestone, forming bottom of little 
( 


Niagara. cascade, only the top of it showing. 


These rocks seem to have a slight dip to north-west; no 
other bedded rocks were seen near them, the slopes of the 
ridges on each side, being covered with loose rock, princi- 
pally chert. The nearest place to the one just mentioned at 
which they were next seen, was in S. 18, T. 2, R. 5, west, 
(and hence, some three miles north-east,) on the east side of 
the river, nearly opposite the mouth of Sugar Creek, on a 
little branch just west of- the residence of Mr. Jno. Beasley. 

‘They occurred along the bed of the branch for a distance of 
- half a mile, and the lowest of them must be about fifty feet 
above the river. i 

The rocks here exposed were as follows : 


"an 


Section near Elk Liver, Opposite mouth of Sugar Creek. 


(9). A loose conglomerate of fossil- 
iferous, cherty pebbles. 

(8). A plastic yellowish, white clay, 
disintegrated chert, contain- 


Lower 
) 
A 1 ft. 6 in. 
| 
| 
| 


Siliceous. 


(7). A grayish-blue shale, completely 
decayed where exposed, called 
by the people “soap-stone,” or 
Gronna slate rn 1 ft. 
(6). Black Shale, finely laminated, 
splitting up into large, very 
Devonian. < Chill, SHOTS: cs isveso e Pon reno 3 ft. 
| . (85). A dark gray, shaly, fine oan 
sandstone 2. edere oa 6 in. 
| (4). Black Shale, cin: esci coton esame: 4 in. 
MEA 6 in. 
| (2). A dark gray, fine grained sand- 
k Os 2 ft. 
i (1). Shaly, gay, variegated, and dull 
colored limestones, regularl 
Niagara stratified.............. me i ad 95 ft. 
Loose rock. 


These rocks seem to have a slight dip to south-west, which, 
taken in connection with the northerly dip of those pre- 
viously mentioned, shows undulations in the strata. 

The same rocks were also seen in the spring branch just 
in front of Mr. Beasley's house. Just south of this out-crop, 
and, I believe, just overlying it, are the high cliffs of ecrinital 
limestone to be hereafter mentioned. From here on to the 
State line, this Black Shale with its underlying rocks are 
exposed along nearly all the creeks and ravines. Some five 
or six miles north-east of the last named locality, on Redus' 
Creek, for a distance of three quarters ofa mile up the 
creek, from the mill, the following rocks can be seen: 


Section on Redus’ Creek. 


Lower (1). A light gray, cherty limestone, 
Siliceous. with thin seams of chert......... 15 ft. 
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( (6). Black Shale... aca Adis 
(5) 


. A soft yellowish sandstone, turn- 

| ing below to a hard, compact — 

| rock, containing in spots much - 
Devonian. < 2 iron pyrites, and in others par- . 

| ticles OF Mica ió . 4 ft. 

£4). Black Dolce oleada ici 8. in. 

| 3). Grayish-blue shale, so-called 

x “soap-stone.” 


(2). A coarse, gray fossiliferous lime- 
Niagara. stone. 
\ (1). A blue, fossiliferous limestone. 
No. (2) Forming the surface rock around the mill. 

No. (1) Seen in creek below the mill; and, 

No. (4) Seen in a little ravine, by side of the road, leading 
down to mill, from a westerly dec Hore 

These ae seem to have a slight dip toward to north- 
west. Near the school house, on the road leading up to Mr. 
Leggs’ S. 26, T. 1, R. 5, west, were seen three or four seams 
of this Black Shale, varying in thickness from two or three: 
inches to as many feet, and separated by thin seams of the 
fine grained, dark sandstone, and capped with a cherty con- 
elomerate. These rocks dipped to southeast. Higher up 
this road, at least thirty feet above the last named con- 
glomerate, the Black Shale again made its appearance, here 
intermixed with a yellow sandrock, sometimes grayish, 
becoming shaly towards top and very fossiliferous. The 
Black Shale as seen here in this road, was very tough, com- 
pact, and flexible, splitting up into very large sheets. 

At Mr. Leggs’ spring the following rocks were seen: 


(9). Clay and loose chert 


Lower : m Thickness un- 
i overlying a fossilife- : > 
Siliceous. rous limestone. determined. 
(^ (5). DaDndslone. sisse eie aas esa - 4 ft. 
| (C). Black Shale... i ees xata nada 4 it. 
a (6). Grayish-blue shale........ ......... - 8ft. 
Deyonm. 4 (0). Seam of C Berti eoe cese ses ree eros 3 in. 
| (4). Earth, strata not seen.............. 10 ft. 
(3) Same as (9 ria 3 ft 
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(2). a DORUM magnesian T 

. 101680016 c.c oieisu certe ra o hin enn A 
Sagara. < (1). A variegated, siliceous looking 

| E limestone. 

These rocks must be some sixty or seventy-five feet above 
the river. Throughout the northern portion of the county, 
Elk River winds along a deep valley, from one to one and a 
half miles wide, bounded by high hills and ridges. These 
ridges and hills gradually slope off to the bottom lands 
below, and the lowest, or those nearest the river, present 
near their .bases exposures of a light gray, siliceous, fossil- 
iferous limestone. This limestone often contains brownish- 
red and blue spots, and becomes shaly or flaggy near the top 
of the slanting hills. Where the rock is shaly or laminated 
the surface is very rough and rugged, being covered with 
large slabs. Such spots are often overgrown with cedars. 
Farther from the river, back in the hills, the rocks overlying . 
those just mentioned, are seen. Near the base they are 
light bluish-gray, siliceous, shaly limestones, lying in ledges, 
and (when appearing near the top of a hill or ridge) covered 
with loose chert. Still higher up, and farther back in the 
hills, there is seen a dark blue siliceous, fossiliferous lime- 
stone, covered by a soft, light, magnesian limestone. The 
light gray massive, shaly, and laminated siliceous limestones 
on the sides of the hills and ridges nearest to the river, are 
probably of the Nashville formation, Lower Silurian, whilst 
the rest are of the Niagara group, Upper Silurian. The soil 


of the comparatively level tracts of land lying along the 


river, formed from the disintregation of these lower siliceous 
limestones, appears to be very fine. The Black Shale crops 
out all along on the sides of the hills and ridges farthest back 
from the river, but in no place was it seen exposed to any 
considerable extent. It is believed by many of the inhabi- 
tants to indicate stone coal, and in more than one place, trial 
pits have been dugin search of coal. At the crossing of Sul- 
phur Creek, so called from the springs which occur on it, 
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near the Athens and Pettusville road, the following rocks 
are exposed : 


Section on Sulphur Creek. 


Lower (10). Soil, top. 
(9). A yellow ish, sandy-looking clay, 
Siliceous. disintegrated chert............... 9 feet. 
(8). Black shale................. eee 4 u 
Divonian. (7). Soft, grayish blue shale, so-called ^ 
, “young slate?.................. ees. 24 “ 
(6). Soil and loose rock—strata notseen 3 “ 
( (5). A very fossiliferous, grayish blue, ~- 
| siliceous limestone................. 18 in. 
| (4). A deep blue fossiliferous limestone 18 “ 
Silurian. 4 (3). A dirty looking limestone, con- 
taining shells, shaly below...... 10 « 
| (2). A deep blue limestone............... 18 « 
L (1). A gray limestone.....................- 10 feet. 


The dip of these beds could not be determined. The 
Black Shale was also seen in the northeastern portion of the 
county, on Limestone creek, at the ford on the -Huntsville 
and Elkton road, both in the creek and on the northern 
bank, in à seam some ten or twelve feet thick. The same 
rocks are said to occur some five or six miles down the 
creek, below this crossing. They are the rocks from which 
flow Milhous or Woolley Springs. 


Sub- Carboniferous. 

(1). Lower Siliceous or Keokuk.—The road from Hunts- 
ville to Athens, within the limits of this county, runs along 
near the southern edge of this formation, being partly over 
beds of this age, and partly over those of the St. Louis lime- 
stone. Near Piney creek, regular beds of stratified chert 
were seen in the road, weathering in places to a fine grained, 
soft sandstone, and in others, to a white siliceous clay. 
These strata were from ten to twelve inches thick. Sepa- 
rating Piney and Swan creeks is a slightly elevated ridge, 
composed principally of cherty pebbles, extending some two 
miles south’of the above road. On Limestone creek, alarge 
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basin, from three to four miles broad in alldirections, has 
been formed by the removal of the siliceous crust forming 
the “barrens.” In some places the rocks, it is said, have 
been cut through down to the underlying Black Shale. The 
lands of this basin were once very fine, but now they are 
much worn, and there are many old fields lying out in sedge 
grass and bushes. The country along Limestone, north 
of this basin, is very much broken. On Little Limestone, 
half a mile above Woolley Springs, there occurs a low bluff 
of cherty, argillaceous, dull-colored limestone, highly fossil- 
iferous, and the loose cherty nodules covering its hill-sides 
were little else than masses of shells and other fossils. No 
Black Shale has been noticed on this creek, though it occurs 
all along Big Limestone. Forming the bed. of a dry branch, 
Just north of Buck-eye road, near Athens, was a cherty con- 
glomerate, made up of fossiliferous chert, held together by 
iron oxide. Along the road from Athens to Brown's ferry, 
within the “barrens,” there occurs some fine timber. On 
the hill-sides, regular strata were observed of slightly fossil- 
iferous chert, weathering into a soft yellowish, argillaceous, 
siliceous mass. Angular cherty pebbles are abundant along 
this road. On the Mooresville and Fort Hampton road, near 
the crossing of Poplar creek, the cherty rocks of this found- 
ation were seen in gullies in regular strata, overlaid by four 
or five feet of red earth. The river hills extend out from 
Elk river about a mile and a half. They are considered very 
productive, but not good for cotton on account of liability to 
rust. By many, who have faith in the “ divining rod,” these 
hills are believed to contain ores of the precious metals. Of 
course, no one with a trace of geological information, would 
look for such ores in this position. In the little ravines, — 
separating these hills, many fine oaks and poplars are to be 

seen. The Blairs Ferry, or Elk River Mills road, from 
Rodgersville, soon after entering this county, strikes the 
river hills, and thence on meanders along the narrow valleys 
with fertile soils. The sides of these valleys are often made 
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by cliffs of fossiliferous and shaly cherty limestone, from 
which flow many fine springs. Just beyond Lanceville, on ' 
the Elk River Mills road, large blocks were observed, ten or 
fifteen feet square, of the siliceous limestone of this forma- 
tion. Along the eastern bank of Elk river, both above and ` 
below the mill, are very high cliffs of crinoidal limestone, at 
least 125 feet above the river, though about 60 feet of this 
height, at the base, were hidden by earth and debris. These 
cliffs were very similar in appearance to that seen on the 
western bank of Blue Water at the State line. The crinoi- 
dal limestone was exposed here in greater thickness than at 
any other locality examined. These bluffs are not continu- 


“ous, but are separated by deep, narrow gorges, down which 


flow the short, rapid streams. The country above the cliffs 
was comparatively level, the soil red and fertile, though of 
no great depth, as shown by the cherty rocks in the gullies. 

The Athens and Pettusville road to about the sixth mile 
post from Athens, passes, for the most part, through the 
* barrens,” covered principally with a growth of short-leaf 
pine, though, in spots, some good sized white oak trees are 
found. The few scattering oaks that were originally inter- ` 
mixed with these pines have mostly been cut out, leaving 
an undergrowth almost entirely of dwarf oaks. The little 
hills within these barrens are covered with cherty pebbles. 
Between the sixth and eighth mile post, on Sulphur creek, 
this road passes through a large body of red land, probably 
derived from the disintegration of the lower rocks of this 
formation. In the portion bordering upon Sulphur creek, 
this red land has been washed into huge gullies. 


(2). Upper Siliceous, or St. Louis Limestone.—The pod: 
of this formation make the county, between the lower limit 
of the “barrens,” as above laid down, and the Tennessee 
river. This part of the county is generally under cultiva- 
tion, and what has bcen said upon this head in the general 
description above will suffice, since no detailed sections of 


the St. Louis beds have been obtained. 
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The long, narrow lakelets bordering upon, and parallel 
with, the Tennessee, in the southern part of the county, form 
a somewhat peculiar topographical feature. These bodies of 
water are seldom more than a mile and a half from the 
river. Occasionally they are doubled, the outer, in such 
cases, being usually connected with the river at both ends, 
the inner communicating with the river at one end only. 


MADISON COUNTY. 


ToPOGRAPHY, Erc. 


This county, together with Limestone, occupies the central 
portion, in an east and west direction, of the section under 
consideration. It lies between the State of Tennessee on 
the north, and the river Tennessee on the south, and between 
the county of Jackson and Paint Rock River on the east, 
and Limestone county and the Tennessee River on the west. 
It thus comprises an area of nearly 800 square miles or more 
than 500,000 acres. Its southern boundary, being formed by 
the Tennessee River, flowing in a general north of west 
direction, is by no means straight, the river along this por- 
tion of its course, being especially crooked and considerably 
north of its general direction. Reaching up into the county 
by two large bends, it causes the eastern border to be some 
eight miles and the western some three miles broader, from 
north to south, than the central portion. The eastern bound- 
ary of this county is also very crooked; that portion of it 
bordering upon Jackson county being made to run, princi- 
pally, along the top of the great divide between the waters 
of Flint and Paint Rock Rivers, and the rest of it being 
formed by Paint Rock River itself, a very crooked stream. 

Drainage—As Madison county is upon the southern slope 
of a great water shed, all the streams of the county flow 
southward into the Tennessee River. 

Flint Riveris the principal stream flowing through Madison, 
and together with its tributaries, it drains two-thirds of the 
county. Below its confluence with Hurricane Fork, twenty 
miles from its mouth, it receives no tributary of any con- 
siderable size; but above this point in the northern half of 
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the county, it spreads out by means of its tributaries, Barren 
Fork, Mountain Fork, Brier Fork, and Hurricane Fork, and 
embraces within its drainage area nearly the whole width of 
the county east and west. Of these streams the two largest, 
Barren and Brier Forks, are western tributaries; the other 
two are eastern. Barren i'^"k, the largest of them all, rises 
in Tennessee, and, entering this county near the middle of 
the northern boundary, flows southeasterly, for the most 
part along “barrens,” for some twelve miles, where it meets 
with Mountain Fork. The latter having its sources, princi- 
pally, in the springs of the narrow fertile valleys lying 
between the mountain spurs of the northeast corner of the 
county, flows a general southwesterly direction, or nearly at 
right angles to Barren Fork, until the two cometogether. It 
is bordered throughout the most of its course by rich lands. 

Flint River, proper, below the confluence of these two 
streams, has a general north and south course to its mouth, 
a distance equal to three-fourths of thelength of the county 
in this direction. 

Brier Fork, rising in the central portion of the northwest 
fourth of the county, in the “barrens,” keeps a general south- 
easterly direction, and hence runs more or less parallel to 
Barren Fork and about four miles distant from it, until it 
empties into the river some five miles below the confluence 
of Mountain and Barren Forks. It receives its greatest trib- 
utary, Beaver Dam Creek, about three miles aboveits mouth. 


Hurricane Fork, the smallest and most southern of the 
above named streams, has its sources in the narrow valleys 
between the mountain spurs of the eastern edge of the 
county. This stream runs for the most of its length in a 
southerly direction, along the eastern border of the county, 
through narrow fertile valleys, emptying into Flint, as we - 
have already said, about twenty miles above the mouth of 
the latter. From the confluence of Hurricane Fork to its 
own mouth, Flint River flows between the spurs and moun- 
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tains of the Cumberland range, with a bottom of an average 
width of about three miles. 

The next in importance to Flint River though it drains 
only about one-fourth of the area, is Indian Creek. Indian 
creek, proper, reckoned from the fork of Price's Creek and the 
Huntsville Spring Creek toits mouth, is only a few miles in 
length. Its greatest tributary, Price's Creek, commonly goes 
by the name of Indian Creek. Through its branches, this 
Creek drains all the southwestern fourth and most fertile 
portion of the county. Its principal tributaries are Price's 
Creek, Huntsville Spring Creek, and Barren Creek.  Price's 
Creek, the largest of these, takes its rise in the large springs 
near the central portion of the western half of the county, 
and flows an almost due south course until it meets the 
. Huntsville Spring Creek some two miles from the Tennessee 
River. 

The Huntsville Spring Creek, supplied by the big springs 
in and around Huntsville, (as the Huntsville spring, Bra- 
han’s spring, &c.,) flows generally southwest to its conflu- 
ence with Price’s Creek. Both of these creeks are fed along 
their lengths by big springs. Indian Creek, below the con- 
fluence of the two above named streams, runs a little west 
of south, until within about one-fourth of a mile of the 
river when it is deflected to the west, following the river 
and parallel to it, something over two miles, to the town of 
Triana, where it empties into the river. Barren Creek, the 
only other tributary of Indian. Creek, of. any size, and also 
the smallest and most westerly of the three mentioned, takes 
its rise partly in this county, and partly in Limestone, in 
the springs along the eastern edge of Nubbin Lidge, north- 
westof the town of Madison. It flows into Indian Creek, 
about one mile above the mouth of the latter. | 

We have thus seen,that Flint River and Indian Creek,with ` 
their tributaries, leave but little of this county to be drained 
by other streams. A small portion along the western border 
of the northwestern corner of the county, is drained by the 
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head waters of Limestone Creek, a still smaller portion, in 
the southeast corner,by Paint Rock River, and another small 
portion, lying between the Huntsville meridian and the 
Huntsville mountain, by Aldridge Creek. 

General Configuration—As many of the mountain spurs 
and isolated peaks, in which the great Cumberland plateau 
ends, are within the limits of this county, the scenery 
is greatly varied. The rim of the monntain plateau in the 
eastern part of the county, is of very irregular outline, being 
deeply gapped by numerous coves. 

In the western part of the county, the surface is undula- 
ting or rolling; high and broken in the northern portion, and 
generally low and flat, with occasional mountainous eleva- 
tions on the south. 

All these irregularities of surface are due solely to the 
 denuding power of water, as the horizontal bedding of the 
rocks testifies. 

From many of the elevated points, the views are grand. - 

This county can, perhaps, best be described by dividing it 
into four parts by lines running north and south,and east 
and west. 

The Northeast Fourth—This quarter is drained by the four 
forks of Flint River. It is mountainous on the east, with 
barrens on the nerth, and level and rolling country in the 
central and seuthwestern rortions. The spurs of the moun- 
tain on the east extend westward four to eight miles from 
its eastern boundary. The narrow valleys between these 
spurs are fine lands, and down them flow the numerous small 
streams forming the head waters of Mountain and Hurricane 
Forks. The barrens on the north as a body extend down 
into the fork between Mountain and Barren Forks, and zn 
spots ‘are found throughout this whole division, especially 
along the creeks and low places. West of Barren Fork, 
away from the creek, in this division, there are no barrens 
of any consequence. Along Barren Fork, and east of it. 
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there is much low, flat, swampy land of this kind” East of 
Hester Creek, the largest tributary of Mountain Fork, and 
especially adjacent to the creek, the country is very broken, 
and with little or no bottom land. 

The rolling red lands of the central and southwestern por- 
. tions of this division, extend up the Huntsville meridian, 
almost to the State line, and along the foot of the spurs of 
mountain on the east, they form a narrow strip, clear through 
to the Tennessee. Not very far to the north and east of the 
center of this division, is the town of New Market, situated 
on Mountain Fork,and surrounded principally by the rolling 
lands above named. 


Northwest FowrtA.—lhe eastern half of this quarter is 
. drained by Brier Fork, and its largest tributary,Beaver Dam 
- Creek, and the western half, by the head waters of Lime- 
stone Creek. A line drawn from the northeast to the south- 
west corner of this division, would separate it into two equal 
portions, very unlike in all partieulars. That on the north 
or northwest side of the line, would consist for the most 
` part of “barrens” or highlands, with very rough and broken 
surface; that on the south or southeast side, principally, of 
the red, rolling lands or lowlands, as heretofore designated, 

with anoccasional barren spot near the dividing line, and a 
few mountain ridges and peaks in the southern portion. 
Along the Huntsville meridian, as already stated, these red 
or rolling lands extend up to the State line, and between the 
head waters of Limestone and Beaver Dam Creeks, they 
extend up into the “barrens,” forming the divide. The peaks. 
of the southern portion are more or less round, and about 
one mile in diameter. Many of the smaller ridges, though 
mountainous, show no bedded rocks at all. They are cov- 
ered with small, loose, cherty fragments, embedding occas- 
` jonallv, near the top, large masses of limestone. 

On these summits, limesinks and ponds are sometimes 
found. o 
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The land at the bases of these spurs and ridges, and in 
the valleys which separate them, is usually quite fertile. 


Southwest Fourth.—This quarter is drained entirely by 
Indian Creek and its tributaries. In a general way, itis 
high and rolling on. the north, and low, flat, and gently 
undulating on the south. The isolated mountainous peaks 
which form a part. of its surface, relieve the monotony of 
the scenery. In the southern portion there are lage level 
areas of prairie-like lands. Taken all in all, it is the most 
fertile position of the country, and, with the exception of 
the parts covered by the mountains and the low, flat, 
swampy lands, it is almost entirely in state of .cultivation. 
This division is noted for its big springs and lime sinks. 
Some of the larger of these sinks near the river are sup- 
posed to be connected with the river subterraneously, since 
they are affected by its rise and fall. Ponds are also 
numerous throughout the southern portion of this division. 


Southeast Fourth.—This quarter is drained almost entirely 
by Flint River, which flows from north to south, nearly through 
the center of the division. 

Paint Rock River drains a small area in the southeast. 
corner, and Aldridge Creek, a still smaller area south of 
Huntsville, lying between the Huntsville mountain and the 
meridian of that city. 

In general terms, this division consists of two high 
‘mountainous areas, separated by the narrow valley of Flint 
River. 

The eastern part between Flint and Paint Rock Rivers, 
has been cut up by erosion into a number of disconnected 
mountain peaks, whilst the western ridge which is a pro- 
longation of the Huntsville mountain, is continuous along 
the summit, though much indented on the eastern side by 

fertile coves, which are offshoots of the Flint River valley. 

The detached spurs of the eastern border, are similarly 
separated by large fertile areas of the same nature as the 
main valley. 
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. Along the Tennessee River where it forms the southern 
boundary of this division, the mountains are close to the 
- river, leaving very little of the lowlands between. 

When Paint Rock River has cut through these mountains 
in the soufheastern corner of the division, its banks are 
perpendicular cliffs, some five hundred feet in height. 


Soils. — There are three distinct varieties of soil in this 
county, with of course, all the intermediate grades, result- 
ing from their admixtures. 

(1) The red soilof the low lands, rolling lands, and 
-mountain sides, derived principally from the disintegration 
of the-St. Louis limestone. 

(2) The light, gray and yellowish gray siliceous soil of 
the “barrens” or true highlands, formed by the disintegra- 
tion of the cherty portions of the Lower Siliceous rocks. 

(3) The light and yellowish gray sandy soils of the 
plateaus covering the tops of the mountains, from disinte- 
gration of sandstones and conglomerates of the Coal 
Measures. i 
- . No. (1) covers most of the county, and forms the greater 
part of its farming or rich lands. Though principally 
derived from the St. Louis Limestone, some little 
of it may be from the overlying Mountain Limestone, and a 
still smaller portion from the underlying Lower Siliceous 
rocks. This variety of soil forms all the low level areas, 
down to the Tennessee; it covers also the bases of the many 
mountain spurs, extending sometimes high up their sides, 
even covering entirely the smaller ridges. In proportion to 
the amount of organic matter present, the soils vary in 
color from the black loam of the river and creek bottoms to 
. the deep red clay of the mountain and hill sides. The sub- 
soil is always red. The reddish and brown varieties though 
generally looked upon as cotton lands are also good for 
. nearly all the grain crops, and different varieties of grasses. 
‘The black loam of the bottoms is especially suited to corn. 

No. (2) next in importance to No. (1),is confined prin 
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cipally to the northern portion of the county, and especially 
to the northwestern corner and to the country between Bar- 
ren Fork and Hester Creek. Wherever this soil forms the 
surface, the country is, comparatively speaking, but thinly 
settled and little under cultivation. It is generally looked 
upon as poor or unproductive, but by admixture of the red 
clay of No. (1) and organic matter, itis improved, ts is 
shown in those places where the two varieties of soil have 
been mixed by the washing from the red lands above. It 
has already been stated, under Limestone county, that with 
deep ploughing and a suitable compost, this can be made a. 
fine cotton soil. 

No. (3) the least in importance of the three con varie- 
ties mentioned, covers a very small proportion of the area of 
‘the county. It is found only along the level plateaus form- 

ing the tops of the mountains, and being also very poor, is 
of very little importance agriculturally. 


Forests.—The wooded lands of Madison county .are con- 
fined for the most part, to the high lands, or “barrens” and 
mountains, though they occur along the creeks and over the 
marshes and swamps of the low lands. The kinds of growth 
characterizing these different areas, have been given else- 
where. l 


Springs. — This county is especially noted for its beg springs 
which occur in all the level and rolling areas. They are 
produced by the coming to light or emergence of large under- 
ground streams, and either flow from beneath small hills or 
bluffs, or boil up from large, deep, well-like holes, or in 
numerous small springs, distributed over small basin-shaped 
depressions which are usually covered by their waters. In 
whatever way they appear, they immediately run off as 
large creeks. The best known of these big springs is The 
Huntsville Big Spring, though there are others within a few 
miles of this which furnish equally as much, if not more’ 
water. The Huntsville Big Spring flows from under a bluff 
50 to 75 feet high, on the brink of which, overlooking the 
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- spring is The Northern Bank of Alabama and other build- 
ings on the western side of the publie square. From this 
spring, the city is supplied with water. The waters run off 
in a stream which in former days, was navigated by boats 
‘carrying cotton to the Tennessee River. The temperature of 
the water in the month of June, according to Prof. Tuomey, 
was 60.8? F. whilst that of the atmosphere was 80.6? F. The 
coldest spring water known in the State, is found on the 
side of Monte Sano, not very far from its top, and at least 
eight hundred feet above the Huntsville Big Spring. The tem- 
perature of this water in the month of July, according to Prof. 
Tuomey, was 55.4? F. whilst that of the atmosphere was 80.6? 
F. At about the same altitude as the last named spring, 
there occur on the side of Monte Sano, numerous small cha- 
lybeate and alum springs running from the shales overlying 
the thin seams of coal. l 

Along the outcroppings of the bituminous shale in the 
northern portion of the county, sulphur springs are met 
with. One of these situated in S. 26, T. 1, R. 1, east, was 
once a place of resort, but like others of similar nature, it 
seems to have had its day of prosperity. Its water is very 
strongly impregnated. The best known mineral water in 
the county, is that of Johnson’s Well in S. 26, T. 1, R. 1, west. 
. This water has quite a reputation for its medicinal virtues, 
. andis visited annually by the afflicted, not only of this 
county and State, but also of neighboring States. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


- The following geological formations make up the surface 
area of this county ; (1) Silurian, (2) Devonian, (3) Lower 
Siliceous, or Keokuk, (4) Upper Siliceous or St. Louis Lime- 
` stone, (5) Mountain Limestone, (6) Coal Measures. 
Stlurian.—Though none of these rocks were seen in this . 
county, there is very little reason to doubt that they do 
appear along the creeks near the State line. 
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Devonian.—This formation is represented in this county 
by a black bituminous shale, and is confined to the creeks 
and branches in northern portion of county, from Hester 
Creek, westward. The dark, fine grained sandstone asso- 
ciated with the Black Shale in Limestone and Lauderdale 
counties, was not noticed here. This rock, (Black Shale) 
seems not only to have increased in thickness, as we have 
come eastward, but also to have become more slaty and flex- 
ible. It doubtless extends southward, down into the county, 
along Flint River, some eight or nine miles. It was seen as 
far south as the site of the old McFarland Factory, on Moun- 
tain Fork, about one mile'above its confluence with Barren 
Fork. Thickness at least. ten feet. 


Sub- Carboniferous. 


£1) Lower Siliceous or Keokuk.—The rocks of this form- 
ation consist in this. county, of flint or hornstone, a compact, 
fine grained sandstone, and a cherty limestone, the flint or 
hornstone occurring in starta from two or three, to twelve or 
eighteen inches in thickness. On being struck with a ham- 
mer it: breaks into cubes or “diamonds” as they are 
sometimes called. None of the crinoidal limestones of this 
formation, so «well developed in Limestone and Lauderdale 
counties, were seen in Madison. In this county, these rocks 
are much thinner than in Lauderdale and Limestone, and 
at the same time have lost many of the characteristic fea- 
tures, ther epresented. They are co-extensive with the “bar- 
rens? and hence, with few exceptions, especially along 
the creeks, are confined to the northern portion of the county. 
Along the creeks they extend down into the overlying 
formation or red lands; and along Fint River as far as the 
central portion of the county. The country formed by them 
is as a general thing much broken. | 


(2) Upper Stliceous or St. Louis Limestone.—Cherty 
limestones and thin seams of chert make up the rocks of 
this formation in this county. These rocks appear to be 
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much more siliceous here than in the counties already des- 
_cribed, making it difficult, in many places to distinguish them 
‘from the underlying rocks merely by their general appear- 
ance. The soil, too, derived from them, in many spots, 
resembles very much that of the “ barrens,” and supports the 
same natural growth. These rocks are of equal extent with 
the lowlands or red lands. Along the Huntsville meridian, 
and at the foot of the mountains in the northeast corner of 
the county, they extend in, narrow strips. through to the 
State line on the north, and between the head waters of Lime- 
stone Creek and Brier Fork, they extend up into the “ bar- 
rens," forming the divide. They form the sloping bases of 
all of the mountains, and cover the whole surface of some 
of the smaller detached ridges. These rocks are seldom 
seen in undisturbed beds, being generally much disintegrated. 
The cherty portions of the limestones, however, usually 
- cover the sides and tops of the’knolls and hills. Big Springs 
limesinks, and ponds are. characteristic of this formation 
throughout North Alabama. Occasionally ponds are seen 
occupying shallow basins on the summits of the lower ridges 
of this section of the county. 

Upon this formation all the towns in Madison — have 
been built. The average thickness of these beds in Madison 
. is about 200 feet. ` 


(3) Mountain Limestone or Chester Group.—This form- 
ation, in this county, is made up of various shades of blue, 
gray, and dull colored limestones, argillaceous and shaly 
limestones, and -sandstones. They all seem to be more or: 
less fossiliferous, and hold locally, beds of solitic crinoidal 
sparry and Magnesian limestons and, in a few instances. 
thin seams of chert. These rocks are found almost exclu- 
sively along the mountain sides, and eovering the higher 
detached ridges and spurs, seldom extending down into the 
valleys. They vary very much in their relative positions, 
thicknesses, and composition ;in no two places were the 
observed sections of these rocks identical. Whenever they 
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extend down into the lowlands they are at best, covered by 
a very thin coating of soil, being more frequently bare. The 
sandstones occur as a seam, or locally in several seams, 
separating the limestones, and usually forming a bench, 
or benches, along the sides of the mountains. These 
. seams of sandstone, vary in number from one to three, 
and inthickness from a few feet to some twenty-five or 
thirty. This sandstone is known as the Lagrange sand- 
sandstone; itisfor the most part a fine grained sandstone, 
often laminated, and containing impressions .of coal plants, ` 
though in places it is coarse, soft and friable ; besides form- 
ing the benches along the sides of the mountains, it some- 
times makes the capping stone of some of the smaller 
detached ridges. The natural growth upon it, is so differ- 
ent from that of the limestones above and below it, that 
the lines of division can readily be distinguished at a dis- 
tance. This sandstone was, in several instances, observed 
extending outinto the fields near the base of the mountains 
and in the southeastern portion of the county, forming exten- 
sive level areas. The limestones above these seams of sand- 
stone are finely displayed ih the bluffsin the southeast cor- 
ner of the county, near the mouth of Paint Rock hiver. 
Some of the:limestones seem to be well suited to architect- 
ural purposes. Forming very little arable land, the rocks 
of the Chester Group are of very little importance agricul- 
turally. They vary in thickness from 500 to 800 feet. 


Coal Measures—tThis formation here as elsewhere, con- 
sists of ferruginous conglomerates and sandstones, shales and 
coal. They occur only upon the highest lands, or mountains 
of the eastern half of the county. These level plateaus are 
covered with a poor sandy soil, divided from the sandstones 
and conglomerates of these measures. Upon thelevel summits 
of the mountains the underlying sandstones are often seen 
bare, and along the sides of ravines they usually form a line 
of cliffs. A similar line of cliffs, exposing often nearly the 
whole thickness of the formation, is generally seen around, 
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the edge of the plateaus. Near the foot of these cliffs, the 
seams of shale and coal make their appearance. Along with 
the shale and coal, there is often a thin seam of white clay 
- which is a very good fire clay. From these shales and sand- 
stones, flow numerous small alum and chalybeate springs. 
These seams of coal vary in number from one to.three sepa- 
rated by shales and sandstones and from a few inches in 
thiekness to about two feet. This coalas a general thing, 
burns very freely, though it contains a large per centage of 
ash and sulphur; on account of the thinness of the seams 
` and “their inaccessibility, this coal has been mined to a very 
limited extent in this county; except in one place on the 
side of Monte Sano. The rocks of this formation, in Madison 
county, show a maximum thickness of 150 to 200 feet. 


2. Details and Sections. 


Devonian or Black Shale.—This rock is said to occur all 
along Big Limestone Creek in the northwestern portion of 
. eounty, forming small bluffs ten or twelve feet high. This 
seems probable as it occurs just within Limestone county on 
this creek, and was seen along the Huntsville and Upper 
Elkton road, just north of the creek in this county in great 
piles, doubtless hauled from the creek below. It was also 
observed in a seam, on the side of a hill some ten feet above 
a small spring branch running into this creek, in $. 29, T. 1, 
R.2, W. The shale was here about eighteen inches in thick- 
ness; no other bedded rocks were seen near it. In the 
northern portion of the county, in S. 17, T. 1, R. 1, E., on 
Barren Fork of Flint, another outerop was observed, four or 
five feet in thickness. It is said to occur on all the branches 
and creeks near the last named locality. It forms the bed 
of Hester Creek and a small branch near it, Where crossed by 
the Limestone road, in S. 18, T. 1, R. 1, E. No other bedded 
rocks were here noticed near it. This is probably its most 
^ easterly occurrence in this county, or in North Alabama, out- 
side of the anticlinal valley of the Tennessee. The most south- 
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ern point at which it was seen in this county, was on Moun- 
tain Fork, about one mile above the mouth, at the site of _ 
the old McFarland Factory. It here covers the creek bot- 
tom and sides, just above where the old dam used to stand, 
for some two or three hundred yards. It was here heaped 
up along the banks in great piles, some of the thin slabs 
eight and ten feet in diameter. These piles were probably 
made by parties in search of “coal oil? Under the water 
or on a freshly broken surface, this shale was almost black, 
- but, as seen on the bank, it was reddish brown in color, from 
the weathering of the large quantjty of iron pyrites enclosed 
init. This seam must be here at least ten feet thick. No 
other bedded rocks were exposed near it, the creek bottom 
and sides both above and below, being covered with loose 
gravel, This rock is said to occur also in the bed of Flint 
River, two miles south of the last named locality. 

Lower Siliceous or Keokuk.—In the eastern portion of 
this county the upper rocks of this division are so blended 
with those of the overlying formation as to make it difficult 
or almost impossible, in places, to separate them. In the 
north-western and northern portion of the county, they are 
seen along the creeks and hillsides as seams of chert or horn- 
stone, regularly stratified, the strata varying in thickness 
from a few inches to some ten or twelve. These flinty seams 
were often observed weathered, into a white siliceous pow- 
der. East of Hester Creek, extending out from it for about ' 
one mile, and down it to within a mile or so of its mouth are 
ridges, at the bases of which are the occurrences of Black 
Shale noticed above. These ridges have a mulatto soil, and 
are covered with angular cherty pebbles, probably derived 
from this formation. At the confluence of Barren and Moun- 
tain Forks, in the bed of the river, is a hard, dark blue cherty 
limestone of this formation in strata about six inches thick. 
. This same cherty rock occurs in the creeks and branches, and 
forms the shoals in the river, near the mouth of Brier Fork. 
At the Bell Factory, one mile below the mouth of Brier 
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Fork, the upper portion of these rocks is composed of a com- 


pact, fine grained sandstone with cherty seams. (See sec- 
tion under St. Louis Limestone below.) 


Upper Siliceous or St. Louis Limestone.—The lower rocks 
of this formation, seem to have become more siliceous, their 
cherty seams more numerous and thicker, as we have come 
_ eastward. These lower cherty rocks are displayed in the 
bluff above the Huntsville spring, and in the bluff near the 
mouth of Indian Creek, above the spring at Triana. Around 
Hantsville, these rocks are probably about 200 feet in thick- ' 
ness. As already stated above, undisturbed beds of this 
formation are comparatively rare, the limestones having 
generally been disintegrated, leaving the chert in angular 
fragments, with an occasional block of the limestone itself, 
covering the hill-sides and summits, and imbedded in the red 
soil. On the hill-sides, especially along much traveled 
roads, there are places perfectly white with siliceous dust 
from the weathering and wear of these cherty portions. 
The rocks scattered. throughout the town of Triana, contain 


` seams as well as nodules of chert. In these seams are numer- 


ous specimens of the well known fossil, Lithostrotion Can- 
«dense. The country all around Triana, extending out four 
and five miles from the river, is for the most part,low and 
gently rolling, with extensive areas of perfectly level land 
and occasional low, red knolls. Itis dotted all over with 
- numerous ponds and sinks, so characteristic of this formation. 
Along the south western edge of the county, extending down. 
to within four miles of the river, is the ridge known in its 
northern portion as “Nubbin Ridge.” From Price’s Creek, 
up Rainbolt Mountain, the thickness of this formation was 
estimated at about two hundred feet. This mountain is 
about three miles long, in a north and south direction, and, 
so far as seen, consisted entirely of the rocks of this group. 
Where crossed by the Huntsville and Madison road, near its 
southern extremity, it was comparatively flat and about half 
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a mile broad on top. Within a mile of this mountain on the 
northwest, the “barrens” set in. d 

In S. 82, T. 3, R. 1, W.; S. 22, T. 3, R. 1, W.; and in $. 
20, T. 2, R. 1, W., are ridges, or low mountains, composed 
entirely of the rocks of this formation. Pond Mountain, 
one of these ridges, two miles northwest of Huntsville, 
receives its name from the fact that it has on top, a pond or 
lime sink. 

Madison Cross Roads, properly in the “barrens,” is 
situated on a high, level area between the head waters of 
Limestone and Beaver Dam Creeks, the surface of which is 
made by these rocks. Some of the high country around 
New Market, the soil of which has been derived from the 
more cherty portions of this formation, has very much the 
appearance of the “barrens,” both as to soil and growth. 
At the Bell Factory, on Flint River, one mile below the 
mouth of Brier Fork, the following rocks were seen: 


Section at Bell Factory, on Flint River. 


(2) Cherty limestone with layers 
of Chain 20 ft, 
compact fine grained sand- 
stone, with seams of chert, 15 ft. 


Siliceous Group.4 (1) A 


In this section, it was uncertain whether the rocks belong 
to the upper or lower division of the Siliceous Group. 


Mountain Limestone or Chester Group.—1ln the spurs and 
ridges, west of the Huntsville Mountain, where these rocks 
form the capping stones and have been partly removed by 
erosion, they do not appear in so great a thickness as in the 
eastern half of the county where they have been protected 
by an overlying formation (the Coal Measures.) Where thus 
protected, they seem to have an average thickness of about 
600 feet. A section of these rocks, as they appear on Monte 
Sano, is given by the State Geologist in his report of pro- 
gress for 1877 and 1878, on page 21. From the lowest part 
of the valley near Huntsville, to the top of Russell’s Hill, 
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a detached mountainous spur, two miles west of Huntsville, 
- the following section was taken: 


Section near Huntsville. 


(2) Shaly limestone......... 100 ft. 

. (2) Mountain Limestone i (1) Bluish gray, compact 
- . limestone.................. 15 ft. 
(1) St. Louis limestone....oocoomonconsoncancncosnoncnoracionos 200 ft. 


The thicknesses of the different strata, are merely rough 
estimates. The upper portion of these rocks are finely dis- 
‘played in the southeastern corner of the county, in Flat 

- Rock bluff, a perpendicular cliff some two hundred and fifty 
. feet high. This bluff is formed by Paint Rock River, where 
it cuts through the mountain, bordering on the Tennessee. 
It is the conterpart of Painted Rock bluff, just opposite to 
it across Paint Rock River. The top of the bluff is over five 
- hundred feet above the Tennessee, which flows at its base. 
About four hundred feet of this height are formed by the 
rocks of this formation, the rest, by the sandstones and other 
strata of the Coal Measures. The face of the cliff is com- 
` posed entirely of limestones, the intercolated seam of sand- 
stone being beneath the debris at its foot, and the, Coal Meas- 
ures slanting off from its summit. The limestones are dark 
blue, bluish gray, and argillaceous, in places shaly and 
eranular. A hard, bluish gray, cherty limestone, immedi- 
ately underlying the carboniferous sandstone, forms the top 
of the perpendicular portion of the bluff. The rocks are 
regularly stratified, and are stained along the perpendicular 
face of the bluff in irregular patches, by oxide of iron, giv- 
. ing them a grotesque appearance. The seam of sandstone 
of this formation caps the majority of the higher detached 
peaks and spurs west of the Huntsville Mountain, and some 
of the lower ones in the northeast portion of county. It 
forms the summit of Capshaw Mountain, which is the most 
western locality of the occurrence of the rocks of the Ches- 
ter group in Alabama, north of the Tennessee river. The 
mountain is a detached peak, rounded in shape, and about 
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one mile in diameter. It is situated, principally, in S. 34, T. 
2, R. 2, W., and has an elevation of 300 to 400 feet above 
the surrounding country. Considerably more than half of 
this height consists of the lower limestones of this formation 
with their capping sandstone. 


In the southeastern quarter of the county, east of the. 


Huntsville Mountain, this intermediate seam of sandstone, 
though generally seen near the foot of the mountains extend- 
ing out a short distance only into the fields and lowlands, is 
sometimes found covering the low knobs and hills of the low- 
lands. Locally, it seems to be separated into two layers by 
a varying thickness of limestone, more or less shaly. The 
sandstone above the division, being flaggy and fine grained ; 
- whilst that below, is coarse, soft and friable, easily weather- 
'ing into a coarse sand. The knoll on which the grave yard 
at Vienna is situated, is covered on top with fragments-of 
this thin, flaggy sandstone, whilst the country all around it 
` has a coarse, sandy soil, probably resulting from the disinte- 
eration of the lower coarse grained sandstones. 

Along the southern side of the mountain, bordering upon 
the Tennessee and in $. 17, T. 5, R. 3, E., ana Ss. 28 and 34, 
T. 4, R. 2, E., this sandstone was seen along the foot of the 
mountains extending a short distance out into the fields. 

Much of the low, flat country northeast of Vienna, and 
between Keel and Gunter’s Mountain, is formed from the 
lower rocks (below the sandstone) of this formation. These 


rocks are always near the surface and frequently crop out . 


along level areas; they are light, gray, fossiliferous lime- 
stones, containing Pentremites. In S. 20, T. 5, R. 3, E., in 
a low, flat place, is a cave some twelve or fifteen feet deep, 
in these rocks, and at Vienna a large.Spring flows out of a 
hole, some ten by twenty feet, of unknown depth, surrounded 
by a grayish blue limestone. The same rocks were also séen 
along the low, flat bottoms of Flint River, a mile or so from 
its mouth, and near them numerous, huge sinks, mostly 
round and dry, and some fifteen ,feet in depth. The soil 
| 
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formed from these lower beds is said to be fine for grain, but 
not for cotton. 

Coal Measures—The sandstones and other beds of this 
- formation, cap the higher mountains in the eastern half of 
the county and to their protection is due the great elevation 
of these mountains, (1500 to 1600 feet above tide water.) 
. The point of greatest elevation, judging from appearances, 

is a peak of the Huntsville mountains, about two miles east 
. of Whitesburg. In this peak these rocks, doubtless, have a 

thickness of two hundred feet. The seams of coal are very 
irregular as to their thickness, in one place thinning down 
to a few inches, and in another thickening out to about two 
feet. In MeKinney Mountain, (that portion of the Hunts- 
. ville Mountain, between Flint River and Paint Rock River,) 
" there are several seams of coal which are supposed to have 
an average thickness of twelve to fourteen inches. The coal 
on Keel Mountain which shows in many places, is about 
eighteen inches thick. This mountain has the usual line of 
cliffs around it, and from around these cliffs à fine grained 
sandstone is gotten, which is said to answer well as a whet- 
stone. The highest points of the mountains in $. 2, 3, 12, 
T. 5, R. 2 east and S. 22, 26, 27, T. 1, R. 2 east, all contain 
. coal near their tops. 
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JACKSON COUNTY. 


This county is bounded on the north by the State of Ten- 
messee, on the east by Georgia and DeKalb county, on the 
south by DeKalb and Marshall counties, and on the west by 
Marshall and Madison counties. It has an area of about 
1115 square miles, or 713,000 acres. 

Drainage.—All the streams of this county, like those of _ 
Lauderdale, Limestone and Madison, flow directly or indi- | 
rectly into the Tennessee. The Tennessee entering the county 
near its northeast corner, flows nearly southwest to the 
southern boundary, a distance of about fifty miles. In this 
part of its course it is approximately parallel to the eastern 
boundary of the county and at an average distance of about 
eight miles from it. 

In this part of the river, are the following islands of con- 
siderable size: Long Island, Crow Town Island and Belle- 
fonte Island. " 

The streams flowing into the Tennessee from the north- 
east side are, beginning above, Jones, Widow’s, Big Crow, 
Mud, Rosebury and North Sauty Creeks. Of these, the 
most important is Big Crow Creek, formed by the conflu- 
ence of Little Crow, Big and Little Raccoon Creeks. Little 
Crow and Big Raccoon Creeks both rise in the highlands of 
Tennessee; the others have their head waters in Alabama. 

On the other side of the Tennessee, on Long Island, South 
Little Raccoon, Riley and South Sauty Creeks. These are 
all comparatively short streams. South Sauty forms. part of 
the southern boundary of the county. 

Paint Rock River flowsinto the Tennessee beyond the 
limits of Jackson county, and hence, so far as this county is 
concerned, may be considered an independent stream. Its 
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principal tributaries on the west, are Estelle, Larkins, Lick. 


- Dry and Clear Creeks ; those on the east, are Hurricane and 


(Guess Creeks. From the number of the streams given above, 
it wil be seen that the county is well drained ; the only 
marshes or ill-drained areas being in the lowlands near the 
mouth of the creeks in the southern part of the county. 


General Configuration—The surface of this county is much 
broken, and its scenery correspondingly diversified. 

In general terms, it consists of high mountainous tracts, 
level on top, and separated by narrow valleys with :steep 
slopes. 

The anticlinal valley down which the Tennessee River 
flows, separates the mountainous eastern portion of the 
county into two parts—Raceoon Mountain on the southeast. 
and the Cumberland spurs on the northwest. 

This valley has an average width of about four miles, the 
greater part of this area being north of the river, leaving 
onlv à narrow strip on the other side. 

The edge of the valley on the nerth side is very irregular: 
deeply indented by coves of nearly level fertile land. These 
coves, eut back into the highlands, have formed gaps in the 


northern rim of the valley, and produced a row ef hills 


(sometimes several rows) called river hills, running approxi- 
mately parallel to the river. and lying between the true 
river bottom, and the higher level areas away from the 
river. Near the river where denudation has produced its 
greatest effects, those parts of the highlands, already men- 
tioned as separating the coves, have in many instances been 
eut across by side ravines, and in this way. snore or less:com- 
pletely separated from the main body of ¢he Cumberland 
table lands. The river hills are usually of this character. 
Further back, and generally north of the line of the 


Memphis and Charleston Railroad, it is usual to find the 


summits of the highlands lying between the water courses. 
continuous with that of the great Cumberland plateau af 
Tennessee. 
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A line of cliffs near the summit makes the ascent of these 
spurs exceedingly difficult, and in this part of the county, it 
is possible to cross these ridges, only by making wide 
detours, following the courses of the streams, ascending the 
plateau near their head waters, crossing the level areas on 
these summits and making the descent along a parallel water 
course.. 

South of the Tennessee, Raccoon Mountain faces the river 
with a line of cliffs almost continuous throughout its entire 
length, leaving a narrow strip only of bottom land at the 
base of the mountain. 

With this exception, the whole of Jackson county south 
of the Tennessee is formed by Raccoon Mountain. 

Along thisline of the cliffs the points are few at which 
the mountain ean be ascended, and the roads usually lead 
up by gradual slopes, or tortuous zig-zags, cut out.along the 
mountain side. When the top is reached, we find the usual 
level plateau, very broad in this instance, extending beyond 
the eastern limits of the county. The monotony of the 
scenery of this plateau is relieved somewhat by occasional 
shallow ravines and low places, along which the creeks and 
spring branches run, and whieh are sometimes covered with 
very luxuriant ferns. Where these creeks leave the moun- 
tain plateau they have usually cut back into it deep narrow 
gorges, which present, especially near their heads, many 
wild and picturesque sights. Standing at the head of one . 
of these defiles, on some prominent, projecting point, one 
often overlooks a scene well worthy of being portrayed on 
eanvass. The mountain plateaus are from 1800 to 2000 feet 
above the sea, and from 800 to 1000 feet above the valleys 
below. 


Forests.—lhe greater part of this county is still covered 
by its native growth, consisting of oak, pine, cedar, hickory, 
gum, chestnut, poplar, walnut, etc. the cleared and 
cultivated lands being confined, principally, to the level and 
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rolling areas along the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
and to the coves, and river and creek bottoms. 

Soils.—The soils of this county present about the same 
varieties as those of Madison, though they are not derived 
altogether from the same kind of rocks. These soils are 
. comprised within the following general classes : 

. (1) The red, brown, and black soils, of the mountain and 
hill sides, of the level and rolling lands, and of the river 
and creek bottoms. The soils of this class are derived from 
the disintegration of the rocks of the Mountain Limestone, 
Siliceous groups, and Upper and Lower Silurian formations. 

(2) The sandy and light gray siliceous soils, covering 
some of the creek bottoms and some of theslopes near the 
foot of the mountains. These soils are formed by the 
. weathering of the sandy seam of the Mountain Limestone 
. and the cherty portions of the Siliceous groups. In this 
. elass might also be included the light gray and gravelly 
soils of the ridges running parallel to Tennessee on the north, 
. and formed from the disintegration of the cherty portions of 
the Knox Dolomite. 7 

(3) The light and yellowish gray sandy soils covering the 
level plateaus on the tops of the mountains. Soils of this 


' class are derived from the rocks of the Coal Measures. 


No. (1) forms the rich and fertile tands, which are princi- 
pally in a state of cultivation, and hence are, from an agri- 
cultural stand point, the most important. They also rank 
¿second as to extent. 

No. (2) are of very little importance from any standpoint. 

No. (8) are worthy of consideration only from the fact that 
' they cover by far the greater part of the county. 
Springs.—This county, like Madison, has many beg springs. 
"These springs differ from the big -springs of the counties 
towards the west, in that the majority of them flow from the 
rocks of the Mountain Limestone, and are seldom seen boiling 
up in the low, flat places. They occur along the foot of the 
mountains and especially near the heads of the deep coves. 
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They are often accompanied by coves, which sometimes lead 
back to subterraneanlakes. Small springs are found in 
nearly all parts of the county, and in some localities they are 
so numerous and so close together as to send off immediately 
their combined waters in creeks of considerable size. Even 
along the plateaus covering the tops of the mountains, there 
are many of these small springs, a good proportion of which 
are more or less chalybeate. There are sections along the 
Tennessee river in which good drinking water is not to be 
had, but everywhere else in the county it seems to be 
-abundant. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 
1. General Description. 


Of all the counties of North Alabama, this is of the 
ereatést interest geologically, on account of the great variety 
in the rocks of which its surface is formed. 

This variety is in great measure due to the cutting out by 
erosion, of the anticlinal valley or trough, down which the 
Tennessee river flows. . 

The geological formations here oda are, in the order 
of their superposition : 


(5) Carboniferous. Coal Measures. 
Mountain Limestone or Chester 
(4) Sub-Carboniferous. d d 


Upper and Lower Siliceous. (St. 
Louis, and Keokuk groups. 


(3) Devonian. Black Shale. 
(2) Upper Silurian. Clinton or Red Mountain: Dye- 
stone of Tennessee. 


Trenton and Nashville. 


(1) Lower Silurian. Quebec (Knox) Dolomite. 


Quebec or Knox Dolomite—The rocks of this formation in 
Jackson, consist of blue and gray dolomites and limestones, 
cherty limestones, and cherty pebbles and nodules. There were 
also seen associated with these rocks a small quantity of Iron 
ore, (limonite), Iron conglomerate, and a few small sand 
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rocks. Some of the massive dolomites and limestones are 
granular, and others, oolitic; and some of them contain 

streaks of calcite. These rocks are found in this county only 
- along the anticlinal trough or Tennessee valley. Except in 
the extreme northern portion of the county, north of Bridge- 
port and the M. and C. R. R., they occur only on the west side 
of the river, and not very far from the western limit of the 
valley. 

They are confined to a strip between one and two miles in 
width, in this valley. The trend of these beds is N. N. E., 
parallel with the course of the valley except near the north-* 
eastern corner of the county where the strike turns more 
towards the east. The dip is usually ata high angle, either 
N. W. or S. E., in some cases nearly perpendicular. ` 

The part of the valley formed by these rocks is generally 
a series of ridges, which are mostly made up of chert and 
covered with a light gray soil, with angular fragments of 
chert, and supporting a growth.of stunted pines and occa- 
sional hickories. 

Here, as elsewhere, this is one of the chief iron ore bear- 
ing formations and in many parts of the county accumula- 
tions of limonite (almost ore banks), are met with. 

Near theriver these ridges are covered generally with 
rounded quartz pebbles. Ll 

The purer dolomites and limestones of this formation are 
usually found on the western side of the cherty. ridges men- 
tioned. 

They are generally covered with a thin coating of soil, 
and when the soil is nearly wanting, they form rocky knolls, 
usually covered by a growth of cedar. 


Trenton and Nashville—The rocks of these formations 
are shaly limestones above, and dark blue and dove colored 
limestones below. The shaly limestones constituting the 
greater bulk, the blue and dove colored limestones becoming 
more or less shaly on weathering. All of these rocks are 
argillaceous, and some of them, especially the shales, sandy. 
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The shaly portions upon weathering assume an ashy color, 
and in them ripple marks and graptolites are abundant. The 
dark blue massive variety often contains streaks or thin 
seams of calcite. These rocks overlie beds of the Knox 
Dolomite, and like them are inclined, though at not so great 
am angle. They were observed only immediately along the 
Tennessee, as a southeast border to the above named cherty 
ridges, forming principally the narrow bottom of the river. 
and oecasionally low bluffs along the banks. These bluffs 
usually terminate above in slightly elevated rocky knolls 
covered with red cedar. "Thickness, about 200 feet. 


Clinton—These rocks consist of limestones, sandstones, 
and shales. The limestones are all in thin seams, 
and more or less shaly and sandy. Many of the 
seams of shaly and laminated limestones are stained with 
tron, and are separated along the outcrops, by beds of a deep 
red loam, which hide the underlying rocks. The sandstones 
occur principally, as the lower beds of this subdivision, and 
are of a yellowish gray color, becoming more or less shaly on 
weathering. The shales are variegated and sandy. The 
rocks of this formation, as seen in this county, haye all con- 
siderable dip. They occur only along the anticlinal valley 
of the east. Their thickness is estimated at about 125 feet. 

Black Shale—This formation was observed in one locality 
only, wiz., on the northwest side of the ridge opposite to or 
east of Bridgeport, between Bridgeport and Raccoon Moun- 
tain. 

Lower and Upper Siliceous—Westward in Lauderdale, 
Limestone and Madison counties, these two subdivisions of 
the Lower Subcarboniferons formation, present usually char- 
acteristics by which they can readily be distinguished. In 
Jackson county, however, these distinctions are to a great 
extent lost, and the whole Lower Subcarboniferous group 
becomes siliceous or cherty throughout, and at the same time, 
considerably thinner than the corresponding beds westward. 

The two groups, are therefore here considered together. 
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They consist of impure limestones with chert or hornstone, 
‘the chert often forming ridges in the anticlinal valley. 

Beyond the limits of this valley they are approximately 
horizontal in bedding, and form most of the level rolling 
lands of the county. 

As usual, these rocks are characterized bv limesinks and 
ponds. i 

The thickness, varies greatly in different parts ofthe county. 

Mountain Limestone.—This formation, composed of lime- 
stones, sandstones, and shales, occurs principally along the 
mountain sides, though it sometimes extends down into the 
valleys. The limestones are blue, gray, and dove-colored, 
and are usually more or less fossiliferous. Some of the lime- 
stones are argillaceous, and contain chert both in thin seams 
and nodules; other varieties are sparry, others are crinoidal, 
and others still are oolitic. Some of them are traversed by 
streaks, or contain cavities of calcite, and occasionally of 
quartz. The shales are more or less variegated and fossil- 
iferous. The sandstones are both laminated and massive. 
The laminated portions are fine grained, compact, and hard ; 
ihe massive varieties are coarse grained, loose, and friable. 
The beds fhaking up this formation vary very considerably 
as regards their relative thicknesses, position, and composi- 
tion. The seam of sandstone appears to be always present, 
though sometimes near the bottom of the formation; some- 
times thin, sometimes in several distinct beds, separated by 
limestone. The strata have usually very slight, if any, dip. 
Caves are of frequent occurrence, and from some considerable 
quantities of nitre have been obtained. The minimum 
thickness is perhaps about 700 feet thick. 

Coal Measures.—These measures, as stated under Madison 
county, are composed of sandstones, conglomerates, shales, 
and coal. They are similarly situated to those of Madison, 
though, in this county, they are of much greater extent both 
as regards thickness and superficial area. They are the 
uppermost or newest rocks of the county. They lie on 
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or above the Mountain Limestone, and form the tops of the 
broad, plateau-like mountains. These rocks are of import- 
ance, principally, on account of their extent, forming about 
two-thirds of the county, and on account of their being the 
depository of all the stone coal. In some places this coal 
occurs in three different seams, one above the other: These 
seams are separated by sandstones and shales, the lowest 
seam cropping out usually near the foot of the line of cliffs. 
The coal of these seams varies very much as to quality and 
thiekness. In some places it is very pure, and in others the 
reverse; and in some places it is said to be six and seven 
feet in thickness, whilst in others it is only a few inches. In 
only two or three places has it been mined to an extent 
beyond that of supplying the needs of the neighboring black- 
smiths. The thickness of this formation in Jackson county 
is about 200 feet. 


. 2. DETAILS. 


Quebec Dolomite (Knox Dolomite of Tennessee) —The 
cherty ridges alluded to above contain the greater part of 
the rocks of this formation. In some few instances dolo- 
mites. and limestones of this group were observed in low 
places where the covering soil had been removed. 

Together with the angular fragments of chert (character- 
ized usually, as Prof. Safford has observed, by the presence 
of rhombohedral cavities), these ridges are partly covered 
with water-worn pebbles of white quartz. ` 

The ridges, as already stated, are made up of the debris 
resulting from the disintegration of the cherty limestones or 
dolomites, where the caleareous portions have been removed, 
leaving the siliceous fragments in a confused mass, hiding 
completely any of the bedded rocks which may lie beneath. 
For this reason exposures of the original strata are not often 
seen in the ridges. 

Below are given some localities where the dolomites and 
limestones make their appearance: About a quarter of a 
mile northeast of the steamboat landing, opposite Bridge- 
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port, across the railroad, a yellowish-gray, hard, cherty 
limestone occurs. This rock dips southeast at an angle of 
about 60%, and weathers into a light-grayish shale. About a 
mile and a half northeast of this locality, a short distance 
north of Carpenters station, near the corner of sections, 2, 3, 
10, and 11, T. 1, R. 9, E.,a hard flinty or cherty argillaceous 
limestone, traversed by streaks of calcite, makes its appear- 
_ anceon the hill-sides and in gullies, some 15 feet thickness 
exposed. The dip southeast, about 20°. 

Near Stevenson, the rocks of this formation appear to lie 
in close juxtaposition to the Mountain Limestone, as if sepa- 
rated by a fault. 

In this vicinity, near Advent Church, a section was 


`. obtained showing some of these bedded rocks lving close to 


the Mountain Limestone. 
In S. 14, T. 1, R. 83, the same beds are seen. 


Trenton and Nashville of Tennessee Report.—These beds 
were observed only along the river, southeast of the cherty - 
ridges above mentioned. E 

About half a mile below Bridgeport, down the river from 
this station, they form a bluff some 40 feet high on the 
western bank of the river. -The rocks here exposed were 
buff and dove-colored argillaceous limestones. These rocks 
are very fossiliferous, containing graptolites, and showing 
ripple marks in abundanee. Along the bluff there were 
bands of a light and a dark ashy gray color, due to weather- 
ing of these rocks into shale. They have a dip of about 25? 
to southeast. A bluff on the west bank of the river, n. 
below Caperton's Ferry, which is in S. 28, T. 2, R. 8, E. 
composed of the following rocks: 


Section at Caperton's Ferry. 


( (4) A dark blue fossiliferous and argil- 
laceous limestone, forming top 
Vashville 


( 
and : l 


Tre enton 


3) Blue massive fossiliferous limestone 5 € 
9y Same as (lis B ow 
1) Dark blue limestone in slabs of 
three and four inches thick 
down to water’s edge. This rock 
contains the fossils, Graptolites, 
\ and also ripple marks............ 6 ». 
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The same were also seen out in the field, on the west side 
of the river. West of them and underlying them, a light 
yellowish gray granular limestone crops out. This last rock 
forms a low knoll in the field. The dip of these rocks is 
about 25? to southeast. In the bluff forming the west bank 
of the river just above Larkin's Ferry, and on the side of the 
high hill just west of the ferry, the following rocks were 
seen: i 


Section at Larkiws Ferry. 

( (9) A hard compact argillaceous sandy 
limestone with divisions of a 
variegated siliceous shale. 
Some of the limestone is also 

variegated. The shale is of a , 
gray, white and red colors...... 90 feet. 

(4) A dull blue shaly and laminated 

4 limestone occuring in ledges...50 * 
and 
| 


Nashville 


(9) A hard argillaceous ferruginous 
Iriestotl8 sitas irc T5. s 
(2) A grayish and deep blue massive 
_ and compact limestone, becom- 
Trenton ing shaly in places, on weath- 
ering. It “is also argillaceous 
A petri E as 40 ^*^ 
L (1) A deep blue laminated limestone. 8 = 


The strata of the above section have a dip of 10? to 15? to 
the southeast "The bluff is made up of the beds No. (5) 
with the exception of about ten feet at the base, formed of 
No. (4) which extends down to the water's edge. 

The full thickness of No. (4) is shown in a hill just west 
of the ferry. On the eastern or river side of this hill, the 
bedded rocks are generally hidden by a mass of chert 'and 
pebbles, but along the road on the western slope, this bed is 
crossed, together with chert ridges and other characteristies 
of the underlying (Quebec Dolomite. 

The river at this ferry is quite wide, and on the eastern 
side there are no exposures of rocks, as the low level fertile 
lands extend out to the foot of the mountain. 

Clinton —These rocks crop out near the edges of ihe anti- 
clinal valley ; but sections were obtained only in one or two 
localities. 
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- On the northwestern side of the ridge, across the river 
and valley from Bridgeport, the following section was ob- 
tained : 


Section opposite Bridgeport. 


f (16) Loose fossiliferous chert covering 
| top and southeastern side of 
Siliceous < ridge, with thin seams of chert 
| cropping out near the top on 
L : the northwestern side............ 35 feet. 
Black ( ( 15) Decomposed shale.............. aa ES 
(14) Thin seams of chert, two inches ` 

Shale ( thick, separated by -shale....... ze 
( (13) A dirty or ashy gray colored sandy 
limestone in slabs of two in ne 

thickness separated by shale.. pS 
(12) A reddish argillaceous sandy b 

stone intermixed with shale.....15 “ 
7 (11) Deep red loam covering the bed- 

ded SSOPESL ood ede Feo as x2. w 
(10) A variegated, very fossiliferous 

limestone E 4 €« 

Clinton ) (9) Same as (Eb) ss des A 5 ^ 
(8) A dark gray sandstone with small 

| A correre ie pendet IL $ 

(€) Same as (11) and (9)................. De u 
(6) A shaly, light dove colored fossil- 

iferous limestone, showingonly 1 * 

(5) Same as (11), (9) and (1)........... 6 « 
(4) A bluff of a yellowish gray sand- 
| stone becoming a little shaly 

L OM expOSHTO... esisi pedis ds 15 = 
( (8) Deep blue, dove colored and ashy, 


massive limestones. These lime- 
stones are very fossiliferous and 
seem to become a little shaly 
" on weathering. The deep blue 
Nashville < variety is somewhat lo 

and contains streaks of calcite.15 “ 

(2) Bedded rocks, covered by soil...... 15 $e 
(1) Dark blue massive limestone to 
L bottom of section................. 


——————— 


~ 
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The average dip of the beds in the preceding section is 
15? to the southeast. 

The ridge formed of the rocks of this section, is separated 
from Raccoon Mountain, by a deep narrow trough-like val- 
vey, holding the calcareous rocks of the Sub-Carboniferous, 
formation. This valley follows the escarpment of Raccoon 
Mountain the entire length of the county. 

About a mile and a quartersoutheast of Scottsboro on the 
:southwest side of Back-bone Ridge, (so called from a seam 
or back-bone of chert which runs along the top,) some frag- 
ments were observed of an impure iron ore imbedded in . 
deep red loam, which was probably of this formation. 

Black Shale— In the last section above, is recorded one 
of the few exposures observed of this group. 

In the chert.ridges occurring on each side of the Anti- 
-linál Valley, and formed of the Clinton, Black Shale and 
Siliceous group of the Sub-Carboniferous, the Shale, being 
softer and more easily denuded than the other beds, seldom 
appears on the surface. 


Lower and Upper Siliceous.—On the chert ridges above 
mentioned, into the composition of which this formation 
enters, angular fragments of chert, usually more or less fos- 
siliferous cover the sides of the ridges next to the Coal 
Measures. | 

Thus these chert fragments cover the northwestern side of 
the ridge, bordering on the west or northwest side, the anti- 
clinal valley, in the southern portion of the county, and 
known as the Back-bone ridge; they also cover the south- 
eastern side, which is the slanting side, of the ridge border- 
ing the above valley on the east in the northeastern portion 
of the county. Both of the above ridges run northeast and 
southwest, and have the chert in beds or seams neartheir tops. 
The seam along the top of the western or Back-bone ridge, is 
almost perpendicular, or dips a little to the northwest whilst 
those which occur near the top of the eastern ridge, dip only 15? 
to southeast. The rocks of these formations are seen as a nar- 
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row belt, generally, al! along the southeastern edge of the anti- 
clinal valley, or along the foot of Raccoon Mountain, occasion- 
ally spreading out and forming fine bodies of land, (second bot- 
tom lands,) as is the case between the mouths of South Lit- 
tle Raccoon and Long Islands Creeks. Mrs. R. F. Hunter, 
who lives near the mouth of South Little Raccoon Creek, in 
S. 19, T. 8, R. 8 E. has in her collection, some fine specimens 
-of the large coral Lithostrotion Canadense found in the upper 
rocks of this formation. In a cultivated field belonging to 
. this farm, an earthern ware jar, containing a human skele- 
ton has been plowed up. This field forms a part of one of 
those fine bodies of land above spoken of, as derived from 
this formation. 


These rocks, south of the river, are limited to the above 
named narrow belt. North of the river, they are not so con- 
tracted, forming for the most part the large tracts of level 
- and rolling lands between the mountain spurs of the south- 
ern portion of the county, and also the long narrow valleys 
which extend up the creeks almost to their heads. In S. 7, 
T. 4, R. 5 E., there is a deep oval basin, of a hundred acres 
or more, which extends down into the upper rocks of these 
formations. This basin is completely surrounded by moun- 
tain spurs, made up of the overlying formations, leaving no 
outlet above ground, for the waters falling in the basin. 
This water disappears or flows off through several sink holes 
in the southern portion of the basin, and hence this area is 
known as the sinks. These sink holes are believed to be con- 
nected with the blowing cave, near the foot of the incline 
from the coal mines of the Elkmont Coal and Railroad Com- 
pany, and from which they are separated only by a dividing 
ridge. In this cave, there is said to be a stream of running 
water, which flows from the mouth of the cave only during 
wet seasons. In the western portion of the county, there are 
_ two narrow oblong basins, the waters of which escape by sub- 
terranean passages like that of the one just mentioned, and 
hence they. too, are known as sinks. These two basins are 
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on a line with each other and with the valley of Dry Creek, 
and hence they might be termed merely an extension of this 
valley. They are divided from each other, and from the 
valley proper (of Dry Creek), by cross ridges. On the 
southern side of the lower (furthest south) of these ridges 1s 
a bluff at which ends the valley of Dry Creek. 

At the base of this bluff is a cave known as the “ Mouth 
of the Sinks" for the reason that during freshets, the water 
which disappears in the sinks above, emerges here. 

At this place was obtained the following: 


Section of bluff over Mouth of the Sinks. 


((3) Light gray cherty limestone............ 50 ft. 
| (2) ån argillaceous cherty limestone 

Siliceous. becoming dark on weathering........... S« 
\ 1) Same as (3). This is the rock in which 

- the opening or cave oceurs............... 4 + 


The top of this bluff is perhaps 100 ft. below the crest of 


the crossing ridge. 


Mountain Limestone.—Of the rocks of this county these 
are next in extent to those of the Coal Measures and are of 
the greatest thickness. It has already been said that they 
vary very much as to altitude, relative position, and com- 
parative thickness and composition, and, in the absence of 
detailed sections, nothing more need be added to the general 
deseription already given. 


Coal Measures.—With the exception of the narrow valleys 
along the creeks these rocks make up practically the upper 
or northern two-thirds part of the county. In the southern 
portion of the county, though forming a very prominent fea- 
ture, occupying the tops of the mountains and the highest 
ridges and peaks, they are separated by numerous caves and 
_ extensive tracts of low, level, and rolling lands, derived from 
rocks of lower formations. They form more or less level 
areas, and terminate along their edges overlooking the val- 
leys, in steep escarpments. In these escarpments, usually 
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from 30 to 60 feet of the thickness of these rocks are exposed 
in perpendicular cliffs. 

Split Rock Mountain, in the southwest, is said to be the 
highest mountain in the county. It is about one and a half 
miles long from north to south, and one and a fourth miles 
broad from east to west. It is, of course, capped by the 

. rocks of this formation, and is said to contain a seam of coal 
18 inches in thickness. The broad, flat mountain, just north 
^ of the M. and C. R. R.,and between Paint Rock River on the 
west and Mud Creek on the east, has many high spurs 
branching off from it, and separated by deep coves. These 
` deep coves, when running in from opposite sides, sometimes 
almost meet, and form what are known as the narrows. From 
the precipitous heights of these narrows, grand views can be 
had of the wild scenery near the head of the coves, and of 
—-the, picturesque valley in the distance, 1,000 feet below. 
"This mountain is covered with much fine: timber of oak, 
hickory and chestnut, and shows numerous out-croppings of 
coal, especially along the foot of the bordering cliff. The 
coal varies in thickness from a few inches to about three 
feet. Itis now being extensively worked by the Elkmont 
Coal and R. R. Co., in that portion of the mountain just 
north of Boyd’s Switch. This company has a broad gauge 
- railroad, about three miles long, running out to the foot of 
the incline, and connecting with the M. and C. R. R.,at 
. Boyd’s Switch. It has also a narrow gauge railway, two or 
three miles long, running from the head of the incline or 
drum along a bench of the mountain to the different open- 
ings or mines. These openings are drifts, and are arranged 
.along the narrow gauge road. At the time visited, they 
were at work in nine of these drifts. 

This company not only furnishes with coal the M. and C. 
R. R. Co., and, to a great extent, the smaller cities on its , 
line, but also ships a great deal to Memphis, and other large 
cities. Itis a hard, free burning coal, and bears transporta- 
tion well The bluff above the coal seam is about 40 feet 
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high. Tne coal has just above it a sandy shale, and just 
below it a laminated sandstone, fhe slabs from six to eight 
inches thick. The mountain, which is north or northeast of 
Stevenson, bordering the anticlinal valley on the west, has a 
séam of coal in it, which is said to be between two and three 
(satin thicknees. THR seam has a slight dip to the north- 
west, and is the one which the Huntsville Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Company had commenced to work just previons 
to the war. This company had built a tramway to their 
mines, connecting with the M. and C. R. R., at Bolivar 
Switch. 

Raccoon Mountain,south of the Tennessee River, is from 15 
to 20 miles broad, and shows frequent out-croppings of coal 
near the foot of the cliffs, running along the edge of the 
mountain next to the river. In $. 8, T..3, R. 8, east, there is — 
a seám of coal which is said to average 4 feet 6 inches in 
thiekness. It was formerly worked by the Capertons, hauled 
down in wagons to the river, and shipped on flatboats to 
Ohattanooga, etc. "This mountain also shows in some places 
several seams of coal, one above the other. The following 
section was taken in $. 4, T. 4; R. 8, east, along Little Rocky 
Branch: 

Section Along Little Rock Branch: 


feet, inches. 

(13) Sandstone to lelvel plateau above..... 30 0 
(12) Shale............... een 2 0 
CUM —— 1 0 
(10) Fire clay...............--- a 1 6 
(9) Sandstone and shale. id 20 0 
CN ———— 0 10 
(7) Sandstone, cliff rock........................ 50 0 
(6) Coal............ eere enne 1 6- 
(5) Shale................. NRI E IE EA UE RU S 0 6 
(4) Slaty coal................. eere eene 10 0 
CJEM-' """"—«——— 

(2) Sandstone............ ecce 

(1) Mountain limestone................ si 


16 
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No. (11) occurs on the side of the hill, some ten feet above 
. the bed of the branch, and about one mile above the falls of 
the creek. No. (8) occurs along the bed of the branch about 
half way between No. (11) and the top of the cliff. No. (6) 
occurs in a rock-house just at foot of clif. Nos, (11) and (6) 
have been worked considerably by the neighboring black- 
smiths, the coal from No. (6) having been carried on the 
back in baskets and bags, up a rickety ladder to the plateau 
above. No..(5) forms the floor of the rock-house, and on. 
account of loose rock, its thickness could not be determined. 
- No. (2) extends about half way down the mountain. . Little 
Rock branch as it makes a clear leap of some thirty-five feet, 
presents a beautiful sight to an observer at the foot of the 
cliff. 

The water here falls into the deep gorge excavated by 
South Little Raccoon Creek. 

The gorge itself, with huge blocks of conglomerate and 
sandstone, as large as ordinary cabins, strewn along its sides, 
viewed from some of the lofty heights bordering upon it, is 
a wild and picturesque scene. 

Coal will doubtless be found in all parts of the county in 
‘the positions given in the preceding section on Little Rocky 
Branch. . 

In the localities enumerated below, outcrops of coal were 
either observed by me, or were reported as occurring by 
reliable persons: 


R 


Section 27, Township 2, Range 3, East. 

[44 3, 44 3, 194 3, [4^ 

« 19, 23, 24, 26, « 4, « 3 “ 

[44 16, 92, l ec 1, e 9, et 

T. 5, 8,19, « 2, « 6, « 

cc 28, 29, cl 4, € ro cc 
E 4, : « 4, « 8 « 

ec 8, [44 9, " 66 8, [44 

ii 1, 2, 29, 32, * 1, a O; ka 

be 22, 66 1, ii 9, « 


xa 
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I. i 


ALTITUDE OF TRACK AT STATIONS 
On the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, above mean low tide, Mobile, Ala. 


Miles from| ALTITUDE 
STATIONS. Mobile, Feet, 
Mobile..........eee eR RR sh 0 6 
Whistler... 0.0.0.0... cee ccc ec ee eas 5 41 
Chunchulla...........leeeeeee ee rrr no. 18 78 
Beaver Meadow.......... leer rn 25.5 136 
Citronelle, suzzz02/...... cese 92 333 
Citronelle..............eeeeeeeee seas. 33 317 
Deer Park... 0.0.0... ccc cece ce cc cece nn ra | 48 148 
State Line, Ala. and Miss.................uusee.s. 62.6 256 
Buckatunmna.................. MM 10.8 150 
Winchester... 77.4 165 
A 82.5 191 
Limestone... 0.0... 00sec eese enn 22. 86.9 |.......... 
Shubuta........ o 96.4 197 
Det 104.4 210 
Quitman... cece eee eee nes 109.1 | = 231 
Enterprise 2.0000... eese 120.1 ^ 248 
Okatibbee... l... esses sss ee mense 129.8 ]|.......... 
Meridian o e ehe 135 336 
Marion. haa. 140.1 |....... r. 
Lockhart...............seeeesees eee 146.8 360 
Lockhart, sug;)m7f... eee eed s 426 
Lauderdale ............. oo... o... ... 153.3 213 
Tamola............. ooo 158.5 1.......... 
Narkeeta o... 163.7 183 
Sucarnochee...,..... ccc cece eos 168.9 225 
Scooba...... lel eee Illes 176.2 193 
Wahalak ......... iles ease 182.5 187 
Shuqulak... 0. ene eee nee 188.3 221 
Macon.......... lees rara rh 197.8 185 
Brooksville...............0.ooooooooooooooonooooo. 206.1 275 
Crawford........ eee arse 211.1 916 
Artesia.... e ccc serrer 219.2 244 
Mayhew. .... 2.0... eee ee el 224.1 213 
NT eser rn 227 207 
West Point... 0... cc ccc cee ete roo oooos 282.5 943 
Muldon............. sees , 241.3 304. 
Prairie... - 243.7 31r 
Egypt... .. ccc cece cee ce cee eee e mere 253.8 306 
Okalona........ leues Rana 261.5 311 
Shannon........ lecce alla 269.3 249 
Verona. celestes 274.4 307 
Tupelo... coro 279.2 280 
Saltillo... cw ec eee eee en eeae 287.5 318 
Eat A 292.3 386 
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ALTITUDE OF TRACK-COoNTINUED. 


s Miles from| ALTITUDE 
STATIONS. Mobile. Feet. 
DAWN ES 297.4 379 
pnt "e ———M andl ee a wees 308 .6 511 
Booneville, summit... 2.0... cece eee nee M 513 
A idc td pei etu et eA 816.7 441 
Cornu MISE A ario ve rat ne Da qd INEN —-—898.8 441 
"Ramer Lenn dará 340.8 416 
Grove Hill, Clarke county, six miles from G. Trunk 
pcd A eine ar A EE aes 512 
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ELEVATIONS AT GRADE LINE 


On Mobile € Alabama Grand Trunk Railroad above mean low tide in 
Mobile Bay. 


PLACES ON LINE. 


Mobile, Beauregard St................. 


Plateau Statl0n............oooooommo... 


Cleveland Station................ leen. 
Creola Station...... Dess ca iA ud P ES 
Mount Vernon Station................. 
Slade's Statlon.............o..oooococo 


Tombigbee, at bridge................... 
si height Of bank AA 


[11 


river mean low tide Saxe arate ot 


T. 9, R. 4e., S. 29, 3 miles east Grove Hill. 


Summit Grade Head Basset’s Creek 


Hampden, Marengo county............. 


Divide, Alabama and Tombigbee 


Ala. Cen. R. 


R. crossing, Uniontown.. 


Distances 
from 
Mobile. 


Selma & Greensboro R. R. cross’g, Marion = 
Mount Nebo, Tunnel at Grade.......... 


[11 ec 


Old Town Creek, Cahaba Valley 


Summit of Mount...... p 


0929522252 


West Bank Cahaba, opposite Centreville.|183.35 
2 


Mouth Shade's Creek 
Head Shade's Creek 


s. à? 3 4 à * € ? d o?» * & * » * * ^ 


* 9$ 9 9 re » 9? * *9 & * ? * $9 5 9 9 s. 


Gracie' s Gap, Grade, vevariia sión ao 


[14 


Birmingham 


Summit... o1. se ds 


Crono... <.«0990.-. 0.0.0. ..0o0069.>4<.00000%00.0 


REMARKS. 


Feet 
Elevation, 


\ 


192 

352 |T. 11N, R. 38, S. 26 
180.1 
190.9 

273.6 

253° 

330 : 

449 |T.320N, R. 7E, S. 24 
195 

252 

319 !T.26x,R.1lz, S.28 
485.6/ T. 27N, R. 11E, S. 9 
690 

416.5|T. 29N, R.12x, S.11 


580 |AtGradeG,T,R.R, 
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III. ALTITUDES OF STATIONS 
Oz the Alabama Great Southern Railroad, above Sea Level. 


STATIONS. JALTITUDE | 
Chattanooga............. bua un res d ree err (Tenn.)|. 665 feet. 
Wanulestciie: 605 oi pex Ende Un Ru UEM dina ES 671 “ . 
Trento ais A EUER O A (Ga.) | 720 “ 
Dademont........... pne Po DA MU RM E ate s 83 €, 
Rising PAW ectetuer Ra edd Rc duca aS 778 “ 
Sa NN dum pure Sada wer RM Vaud 5 888 * 
Purekkari o esa uu E A BG E (Ala.) | 960 “ 
Walley Heard aia td die a eh RA RR "E. 1019 “ 
li A ÓN s 918 *. 
POM Day NC ig ce b aee ro M reo Sc " 864 “ 
Brandon: Bish ss arcent ossi AI us pari s 877 * 
Collins ville. oi lw ln rbv RENE + 719 * 
GreenWOOd. veo oc e rae rnv e aoi ans E ELE Ea 8 672 “ 
O a Dee cola watt E 580 * 
AA o oie "cer ENTE "5 583 “ 
Sfeele Seis oak oer ae dide Race tals A Sok us 591 “ 
WINGY PN T P » 094 “ 
Si I A NEE Winnie a arian oe ^ 708 “ 
Trussville S oos aeu A au DM Dae Me ILLA E 683 “ 
Birmingham....... a id PLE ME : 577 “ 
JONES DOFO? 6 tias ER a s 508 “ 
MeCala do tad tdo es ui 466 “ 
Tannehill EMEN A eS OU s£ 466 * 
Williams’ Cross RO2adS.............ooooooccommoooo.. s 495 “ 
o A A A AO y OS 555 “ 
E A IDO dirum Db Sud UN 5 472 “ 
Woodstock...... Dope O Pry mee) a 500 * 
hun v CRIMES ae 495 “ 
Smallwood 8: vedere E Xue we Bate e De rae da cere s TOF x 410 “ 
Clements iss oido sa vice San cede ad eoa Mu deb s n 400 “ 
Olmstead Terra O A a d e 269 “ 
Cottondalez. mis Di PT EMITE s 254 “ 
TUSKA lO A sx Saree ensi a E ae à 162 “ 
WEAR WES a ra data e 157 “ 
III MEET IMPRIME. a 122 “ 
IS O EE eae ees eke se 133 “ 
COPLA su oa dde A IO - 157 * 
il cec ees ppt uie irse doi ugue we Diu s J40 “ 
Akrama aaa a E ad eA e 130 * 
PAW Lu sot O AA Me etu Lee s 170 +“ 
Harpy lenu cas hae ae hee Ree dex aatis B M 167 “ 
BON SE. "EE ie 104 * 
POP OG ana ES ud Ry iy Sites diéuu Ade "n 110 * 
Brownu S CHE I I ote e I prox OMS a E 225 “ 
A ace lee ERROREM RS Pikes, 7 125 * 
bdo] JN See uo A O T Be Sane he ES 140 * 
AN AA A IN aed " 200 “ 
o A n fe rada oa em RA (Miss.)) 276 “ 
TRUSSO sa. oore tos II cbe dud qt té 393 * 
DM GTIGIaN cose dose Laud WR oes ba o NO THERE ss 319 “ 


Altitudes of Stations in ¿talics are approximated. 
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